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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——< 
HE Russian Czar reached the suburbs of Moscow on Sunday 
by train, and on Tuesday made his state entry into his ancient 
capital. He rode in on a white horse, preceded and followed by a 
procession miles long, including all the representatives of Europe, 
his subordinate Kings in Asia, his own family, the chief nobles 
of Russia, the great officials of the Empire, hundreds of Generals 
and other officers, and hundreds more of the servitors of the 
Court. The Empress sat with her little daughter in a large 
carriage which looked like one mass of gold. The way was lined 
with soldiers, and guarded by great bodies of cavalry, cuirassiers, 
Uhlans, and Cossacks, and the scene was full of an original kind 
of pomp, half military, half Asiatic. No accident whatever 
occurred, except that a Court chamberlain was thrown and 
broke his head, and the reception by the people was most enthu- 
giastic. The devotion, it is specially noted, extends to the Imperial 
family, the Grand Duke Sergiusin particular being followedevery- 
where by admiring crowds. The actual coronation will not take 
place till Sunday, after which the Emperor must ride unattended 
among his people; but so far, nothing has been heard of the 
Nihilists, though the Police continue to make numerous arrests. 
The time of danger is now short, and it is most probable that 
the extreme precautions taken will prove successful, more es- 
pecially as assassins are always affected by the popular mood. 
Nevertheless, the Ides of March are not yet passed. 











It appears to be settled that Major Evelyn Baring, the Indian 
hancellor of the Exchequer, shall succeed Sir E. Malet as 
Consul-General in Egypt, though as yet no official announce- 
ment has been made. Indeed, we are not sure that a vote will 
not be needed, as Major Baring is to receive special powers, and 
as he surrenders £8,000 a year in India, a special salary. He will, 
in fact, be Resident, and we hope will be marked by some special 
designation, such as “ Envoy Extraordinary to the Porte resi- 
dent in Egypt.” That will give him the necessary rank. The 
‘selection is a very good one, as Major Baring has great experi- 
ence, both of general political business and of Egyptian finance, 
thorough knowledge of Egyptian personages, and a strong will. 
He will be able not only to guide and support the Khedive, 
who is surrounded by rascals intent on peculation, but to neglect 
trifles, the great difficulty of a man in his position. Every 
European in Egypt thinks that his special affair is the pivot of 
the universe, and that the Resident who does not listen to him 
fails. Major Baring can be deaf when needful, a form of 
strength which is rapidly becoming more scarce. 





The Italian Premier, having on Saturday obtained a direct 
and unqualified vote of confidence, by 348 to 29, on Sunday 
placed his resignation in the King’s hands. His object in 
taking this step is to rid himself of certain members of his 
Cabinet, who consider his policy too Conservative, and resent 
his acceptance by the Right. He has, of course, been asked to 
form a new Ministry, and in spite of some hitches will, it is 
believed, retain all his colleagues except two, and replace them 








by two Conservativish men, who are not by party Conserva- 
tives. He is quite absolute in the present House,.but believes 
that the Radicals are strong oyt-of-doors, and will have a much 
strohger party at the next elections. As his intention is to 
govern with any majority obtainable, he does not wish to break 
with the Radicals more abruptly than he can help, and would 
gladly retain their more moderate men. No Minister in Europe 
occupies quite the same position, though it has analogies with 
that once occupied by Lord Palmerston. The difference is that 
the Italian Tories give S. Depretis open instead of secret support. 


A great Liberal demonstration took place at Hengler’s Circus, 
in Liverpool, yesterday week, the chief speakers being Mr. S. 
Smith, the Liberal Member for Liverpool elected last December, 
and Mr. John Morley, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Smith 
made a very weighty and impressive speech on the great difficulty 
of the day,—the block of business in Parliament,—which he 
ascribed to three causes,—the immense multiplication of local 
business which ought to be dealt with in local bodies; the 
loquacity of Members; and the definite wish to obstruct. 
He did not believe that anything short of completely 
new rules limiting the time allotted not only to each 
speaker, but to each great debate, would adequately put 
down the loquacity and the obstruction. In speaking 
of the Affirmation Bill, which he eloquently defended from 
the religious point of view, Mr. Smith expressed his hearty 
confidence in the Government; while, on the Irish question, he 
was disposed to adopt more or less Mr. Mitchell Henry’s view 
of our duty to that country. He thought that we ought to 
develope Ireland as we develope India, by applying a consider- 
able sum to the construction of public works. 


Mr. John Morley’s speech was less social and more political 
in its drift. He defended the Affirmation Bill, on the ground 
that all opinions on religious questions—whether they might 
be called religious or irreligious—should be treated as wholly out- 
side politics; nay, he went further, and said the same of all social 
opinions. Now, surely there are social opinions which it ought 
to be penal to propagate. A teacher who should be found in- 
culeating on his pupils, even out of school, contempt for the 
sacredness of marriage, ought to be ineligible as a teacher in 
State schools; and we can see no reason why the House of 
Commons has not a perfect right to take notice of a book 
propagating immoral doctrines, and written by any of its 
Members, if it should think that course wise and expedient. 
Mr. Morley expressed very frankly his belief that Ireland 
would never be pacified till there was much greater freedom 
of local self-organisation in. Ireland, and much more regard 
paid to Irish opinion on Irish topics in the House of 
Commons, than there is at present. And on what is called 
“‘non-intervention ” he expressed very sweeping views indeed, 
which go far beyond any in which we can concur. Nevertheless, 
his speech was full of manly and vigorous Liberalism,—Liberal- 
ism partly, perhaps, of the past, mostly of the future. 


The Liberal meeting at Wolverhampton yesterday week was 
important, as showing that the Liberal party in the country 
have seen the importance to be attached to Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s “'Thermopylx” speech, and have interpreted it just as 
we interpreted it on the day after it was spoken, as meaning 
that the Tory party are prepared to force triennial dissolutions 
on the country, by obstructing to the last point of their ability 
measures cordially accepted by the constituencies only three 
years ago. Mr. H. Fowler, the junior Member for Wolver- 
hampton, insisted that triennial Parliaments might now be 
regarded as part of the programme of Tory democracy, and 
urged the Government, on the reassembling of Par.iament this 


week, to appropriate Tuesdays and Fridays for pressing forward 


the Government measures now before Parliament. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan made some caustic remarks on the new Tory Elisha, 
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and his attacks on the “honourable” Tadpoles by whom, in 
that prophetic person’s opinion, the Tories: of the House of 
Commons are now lel; and also upon Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
attempt to immortalise the tactics of Mr. Warton as akia to 
those of the Spartan King Leonidas, It is clear enough that 
the Wolverhampton Liberals understanl precisely the exact 
issue now before the country, and are determined to fight it out 
on the true lines, “though it take,” as General Grant said, “all 
the summer.” 

Mr. Stanhope’s speech at King’s Lynn on Monday shows 
either a curious dullness of financial mind, or else a very unfair 
desire to mislead his audience as to the actual expenditure 
of the last and the present Government. He actually asserted 
that “since 1830 the expenditure of the country had gone on 
increasing every year,” and also that the expenditure of the 
Liberals in India “is £3,500,000 in excess of that of the Con- 
servatives.” Mr. Stanhope ought to know that both assertions 
are absolutely unfounded, unless the incurring of Debt and the 
repayment of Debt,—which last is, in fact, saving,—are not to 
be counted. In India, the last Government heaped up Debt for 
the most mischievous and disgraceful of wars, and in England 
they borrowed what Mr. Gladstone has ever since been painfully 
paying back. Mr. Stanhope also took much pains to convince 
the farmers that the present Government are hostile to their 
interests, but had the candour frankly to admit that the 
principle of the Bill for compensating tenants for unexhausted 
improvements is quite sound. 








Mr. D. Plunket, in his speech at Chelsea on Tuesday, was 
still more wild in hjs hitting than Mr. Stanhope had been at 
King’s Lynn. He remarked, in relation to South Africa, that 
“it was plain that all the old respect for the dignity, the power, 
the permanent policy, and the resistless will of the English 
people, which had so long dominated the wild people in Africa, 
had vanished away.” How “old” is the respect to which Mr. 
Plunket refers ? Is it older than 1879? In that year certainly, 
when Cetewayo fell upon the British forces at Isandlana, there 
was not much sign of “respect for the dignity, the power, the 
permanent policy, and the resistless will of the English people.” 
Mr. Plunket went on to refer to the condition of domestic ques- 
tions, and spoke of the present House of Commons as a patient 
whose fine constitution had been much “ knocked about by the 
hard life and drastic remedies of the doctors who took it 
in hand.” “They had tried the caucus, they had tried 
the cldture, they had tried a devolution, and they had 
tried permeation, and he knew not what other quack 
Radical remedies they might yet apply.” Mr. Plunket mis- 
takes. The caucus was not a remedy for the troubles in the 
House, but a device to get at the true view of the constituencies 
which was completely successful; and the closure has never 
been actually tried at all, but only adopted for future trial. 
Devolution seems to be succeeding fairly well, and “ permea- 
tion” is no more a specific remedy than the diffusion of gases 
or any other natural process which no one set of persons can 
either retard or hasten, is a specific remedy. The “ drastic” 
medicines have not been applied to the House of Commons 
by Liberals, but by the Irish and the Tories; and of these, 
Mr. Warton’s quack remedy of obstruction is by far the most 
remarkable, especially since it has been consecrated by the 
approbation of Sir Stafford Northcote. 


The motion on Tuesday for adjourning over the Derby Day 
was moved by Sir Heron Maxwell, in a very dull speech, in 
which, of course, he appealed to the authority of Lord Palmer- 
ston and his regard for the Derby; and was seconded by Mr. 
Heneage, who relied simply on the love of holidays, ard asked 
for a whole holiday, just as school-boys ask for the same indulg- 
ence. Sir Wilfrid Lawson resisted the motion, ou the very 
sound principle that the majority who want to take a holiday 
should have some respect for the more hard-working minority 
who do not. ‘“ A great public entertainment, under the auspices 
of the Blue Ribbon Army, would win his hearty approval; but if 
any one were to propose the adjournment of the Honee in con- 
nection with that entertainment, he should say, ‘No,—let us 
respect the feelings of the drunkards.’’? Last year, the House 
did not adjourn over the Derby Day, and no one was any the 
worse for it; and legislative lassitude could certainly not be 
pleaded this year, since they had only just returned to their 
labours from their holiday. Finally, there was an ecclesiastical 
measure down for Wednesday, which he was sure Mr. Beresford- 
Hope would much rather discuss than go to the Grand Stand at 
Epsom. 





Sa rar iia 
Mr. Labouchere, however, took up the cause of cakes and al 
and regarded it apparently as a moral duty to adjourn over the 
Derby Day, in order not to appear unsympathetic towards the 
popular pleasure taken in our great democratic picnic, That is 
very weak ground, and would, as we have elsewhere maine 
apply much better to an adjournment over the August Bank 
holiday, which is a universal yational picnic, than to One over th 
merely Cockney festival of the Derby. Bat, in point of fact, 
Mr. Labouchere only wanted an opportunity to attack the sévere 
puritanic Radicals of whom we do not think Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
avery happy specimen for Mr. Labouchere’s purpose. However 
laziness always wins the day. Sir Heron Maxwell’s motion ig 
carried by a majority of 100 (185 against 85). 


Mr. Cowen, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, Sir H 
Wolff, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. O’Brien, and lastly Sir Stafford 
Northcote, baited Lord E. Fitzmaurice and Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday night with all sorts of questions as to Mr, Erring- 
ton’s connection with the late Papal letter to the Irish 
Bishops, while most of them gave notice that they would 
repeat their questions on future occasions. They only elicited 
that Mr. Errington, having been regarded by the Government 
as a man conversant with Irish affairs, and a thoroughly 
honourable man, had been represented in this light to the 
Papal See some time ago, but that he had received no official 
commission of any kind, either then or now, and had received 
no new recommendation this year; that the Pope had done 
what he had done, without any urging from the British Govern. 
ment; and that Mr. Errington had done what he had done, 
without any official suggestion, and, therefore, had received no 
official thanks. All this, of course, is just as Lord E. Fitz 
maurice and Mr. Gladstone state it to have been, though if it 
had been otherwise,—if Mr. Errington had had an official mis. 
sion,—we, for our parts, should have seen nothing but common- 
sense in the appointment of such a mission. However, as it ig 
not so, it is hardly-decent to affect to disbelieve everything the 
Ministers say in the matter. There is nothing creditable in 
supposing that great officials are always acting as Jesuit nego- 
tiators are supposed to act,—with the wisdom of the serpent, but 
without the innocence of the dove, or, indeed, innocence of any 
sort or kind. 

Archbishop Croke has come back to Ireland, and has tried to 
make the best of his position as a prelate whose political action 
has been virtually censured by the Holy See. He has stated 
that he was listened to both by the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda and by the Pope himself with the greatest interest 
and patience, and that on taking his leave the Pope gave him 
his blessing and good wishes,—which, of course, is true enough. 
He added that the Pope is a true friend of Ireland,—he might 
have said a much truer friend than Archbishop Croke,—and 
ended his speech at Thurles thus :—‘‘ It is needless for me to say 
that any mandate issuing from the Holy See shall ever be received 
with filial reverence and obedience by the Bishops and Priests of 
Ireland, and by none of them more than by myself. I shall say 
no more.” That is equivalent to a submission to the Pope’s letter, 
though a somewhat sulky submission. Archbishop Croke does 
not admit that he did wrong before, but he does virtually admit 
that he is not going to do again what he thought it right 
before to do. 


The French Government, if we may trust the Times, has 
extricated itself in great part from the financial abyss into 
which M. de Freycinet’s desire for grand public works had 
plunged it. He had committed the State to spend some three 
hundred millions on a network of additional railways. The 
incessant demand for these works burdened the Treasury 
beyond endurance, and on the suggestion of M. Léon 
Say, a compromise has been made with the great Rail- 
ways. Each will complete the system which belongs to 
it, paying over to the State four-fifths of any profit 
beyond three per cent. The effect of this is to disburden 
the State, and to postpone, probably for a long time, the 
State purchase of the Railways, of which the Railway interest 
has long been afraid. The State, we fear, will suffer; but the 
Railway Companies have not been exacting, and the people will 
get their local Railways, which they greatly want. M. de 
Freycinet, though he over-rated the resources of the French 
Treasury, was right there. Nothing is easier in France than to 
send produce on a railway line, and nothing so difficult as to 
get it across the large spaces where no line exists. We have the 
same trouble here, but distances are greater in France. 
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The French have commenced operations against Madagascar. 
According to a telegram from the French Consul at Zanzibar, 
confirmed by another from the English Consul, Admiral Pierre 
on the 16th inst. bombarded the port of Mayunga. The Hova 
Joss was considerable, the French none, and the place was occu- 
pied by marines. The Admiral reports that he shall levy all 
customs on French account, that he has caused all Hova forts 
in the Sakalava territory to “disappear,” and that he has 
assumed the protectorate of that tribe. This is annexation, 
and the Hovas will, no doubt, act on their preconcerted 
plan of surrounding the French posts and keeping up 
incessant attacks, until the French either retire, or send 
troops sufficient for an advance into the interior. Should 
this policy be adopted, there will be a smouldering war 
most injurious to Madagascar, and of no benefit to France. 
M. Jules Ferry, with Tunis and Tonquin on his hands, has not 
5,000 colonial troops at his disposal, and it would be folly to 
advance on Autananarivo without 10,000. The Government 
must, therefore, either call on the Line, which will at once 
awaken the Chamber, or go on with a murderous kind of pot- 
tering, which can create nothing but mischief, and may cause 
anarchy in the interior. 


It is announced officially that Lord Lorne will be succeeded 
in the Governor-Generalship of the Canadian Dominion by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. There is no objection, that we know 
of, to that appointment. The Marquis, though in English 
political parlance he is called a “ young” maa, is thirty-eight 
years old, has been trained to politics, and has strong hereditary 
claims upon the Liberals. He is reputed able, and though an 
occasional deserter from his party, Irish Peers are not expected to 
be faithful when Land Acts are proposed. He will do as well as 
another, while his rank will make him acceptable in Canada. 
Tt is curious to see, while Democracy advances, how the nobles 
keep the great appoiutments. It was so also in Rome, where, 
though the Cesar represented the Democracy, the great civil 
appointments were most frequently filled by members of the 
Senatorial Houses. Men have never been philosophic about 
pedigree, and the great families were liked. 





Mr. Forster, on Wednesday, made a powerful speech to the 
Aborigines Protection Society, on the wrongs of the Bechuana 
‘Chiefs. He said that the Missionaries had tamed and civilised 
them, that they were on our side during the war, and that they 
were now harried and despoiled. The spoilers were English and 
Dutch freebooters from the Cape, Natal, and the Transvaal, egged 
-on, as appeared from the Blue-books, by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. They appealed to us for protection, and we were bound 
to give protection, not, indeed, by any treaty with them, but 
by pledges to protect the Natives given in the face of the 
whole world. Mr. Gladstone himself at Leeds, in 1881, 
stated that the Government “would recollect and faithfully 
maintain the interests of the numerous and extended native 
populations.” All that is clear enough, but does Mr. Forster 
mean to say that the Government left itself no choice of the 
method through which it would carry out its policy ? Was it 
really bound to declare war whenever the Boers impinged on 
native rights? Would it not be at least as true to say that the 
Government gave no pledges, but declared a policy, that this 
policy is subject to the will of Parliament, and that it is useless 
to ask Parliament to declare war for Bechuanaland? Thatthe 
chiefs can be defended by less than war, by the direct conquest 
of the Transvaal, and its subsequent military occupation, we 
‘cannot, in the face of the facts, believe. 





Herr Lasker, for many years leader of the German Liberals, 
intends, it is said, to quit political life. He is wearied out and 
disheartened, as well he may be. There may be much in store 
for a German Parliament, but for the present, the popular ele- 
ment is distinctly weaker than it was when it was first created. 
The Liberals have lost the Catholics, and a large section of the 
workmen, who have drifted over to Socialism, and have not in- 
creased their hold over the peasantry. They have been unable 
‘to contend against Protectionist proposals, have not been able 
‘to affect Prince Bismarck’s general policy, and have, in fact, re- 
tained only a veto upon his taxing Bills. Above all, they have 
failed to make their leaders of importance. No orator is in 
the position of a statesman with whom the Government 
must carefully reckon. This is not altogether their own 
fault, but still it is so in part. No party can ensure a 
supply of first-class men, but it can by rigid discipline 
make second-class men formidable. The Catholics have 





known this. We do not see in Herr Windthorst any signs 
either of genius or of very lofty capacity; but his party follow 
him with such zeal, that he constantly holds the balance of - 
power, and secures, if not victory, at least a position from which 
to negotiate. 


The reported illness of the Comte de Chambord has given 
rise to a quantity of speculation in French circles, amidst which 
a very old story has cropped up again. Modern Frenchmen and 
Englishmen have always held that in reckoning succession to 
the old French throne, the House of Orleans ranked as 
the first cadet branch of the Bourbon stock. There- 
fore, as the direct Bourbon line ends with the Comte 
de Chambord, who is great-great-grandson of Louis XV., the 
Comte de Paris, as head of the Orleans family, is legitimate 
King of France. That belief is correct, but correct only 
because the Spanish Bourbons were, by the Treaty securing 
them the throne, struck out of the succession in France. Louis 
XIV.’s second grandson, when in 1700 he set out for Madrid to 
reign, renounced even his Dukedom of Anjou, and every other 
right as Prince of the Blood, for himself and his descendants. 
The object, of course, was to prevent the crowns of France and 
Spain falling to the same individual. That arrangement has 
lasted 183 years, aud has never been challenged; but is it bind- 
ing, now that the “legitimate Spanish Bourbon has iost the 
throne of Spain’’? If it is not, Don Carlos is heir to all Bour- 
bon claims in France, the throne included, and the Orleans 
family are shut out. The argument seems almost farcical to 
Englishmen; but there are men round “ Henri Cing ” who 
urge him to believe it, and to declare Don Jaime, son of Don 
Carlos, legitimate heir of France. The Comte de Chambord is 
not likely to yield, and so violate his word to the Comte de 
Paris; but if he did, he might, after his death, break the 
Legitimist party in two. 

Professor Bonamy Price makes, in Thursday’s Times, a very 
good suggestion as to the best mode of compensating tenants 
who do not wish to leave their holdings, for their improvements. 
He says, let them hold on at the same rent, but let the increase of 
rent which could have been obtained from any other tenants be 
estimated, and capitalised so as to become a deduction from the 
compensation to which—when they ultimately leave the hold- 
ing,—they would be entitled. In that way they will gain all the 
advantage of their own improvements while they stay without 
any increase of rent being charged for those improvements ; and 
if they should go, they would then be compensated only so far as 
they had not already been adequately compensated by the extra 
yield due to their improvements. That seems to us really to 
meet the difficulty. 





The Sunday Closing Movement gains strength rapidly. It 
is completely triumphant in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland; and 
on Thursday, Sir W. Harcourt received deputations from 
Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Monmouthshire, Ccrn- 
wall, and the Isle of Wight, all praying for the same thing. 
He promised to bring the views of the deputations before the 
Cabinet, and added :—‘It is no use preaching to a man who is 
already converted. I.was not always of this opinion, but I do 
not require to be converted now.” The union of the teetotallers, 
the saving workmen, and the people who hold the odd view that 
it is more wrong to be drunk on Sunday than on Monday, is too 
strong for resistance. We do not know why it should be re- 
sisted; but if the movement becomes universal, all eating-shops 
and coffee-shops ought to be permitted to stay open throughout 
Sunday. ‘The people will have nowhere to go, and the streets 
will be filled with crowds which will soon tind walking ennuyant, 
and take to horse-play. __ 


There were some sad blunders in our article of last week on 
British millionaires. We missed, under a false impression, all 
whose wealth was exactly a million. Counting them as they were 
counted in the register of the previons decade, we find the total 
number of millionaires seventeen, an increase of seventy per 
cent., very nearly the increase we had deemed most probable. 
That five persons should have possessed precisely a million out 
of seventeen, ranging from that figure up to £2,500,000, is 
curious, and points either to some uxexplained method of com- 
putation, or to a fancy in the millionaires for keeping their 
personalty at the round figure. We under-rated also the num- 
ber of Peers in the list. It should have been twenty. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1024 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ERRINGTON AND THE PAPAL SEE, 


i oe attitude of English Protestantism on the subject of 

our relations with the Papal See always seems to us a 
little crazy. We cannot pretend to understand either that 
state of the public mind which appears to make it an un- 
popular thing for the Government to hold any formal com- 
munication with Rome, or the timidity of the Government in 
not boldly confronting this condition of feeling and challenging 
its rationality. Of course, if the popular feeling be really as deep- 
rooted as the timidity of the Liberal Press and the triumphant 
tone of the Conservative Press in relation to all communications, 
official or unofficial, between the Government and the Pope, 
appear to indicate, we should understand the attitude of the 
Government on the matter, and perhaps approve it, for the good 
to be gained by official relations with the Holy See is not enough 
to render it worth while to assume prematurely a saner state of 
public feeling than would in that case exist. Only, we confess 
that we do not believe in the least in the reality of the 
popular panic which is supposed to exist on this subject. 
Supposing that there were any religious authority amongst 
the Mahommedans as well recognised and as constantly 
exerted over the Mahommedans of the world, as that of the 
Pope over the Roman Catholic Church, we should advocate 
quite as strongly our sending an official Envoy to the seat of 
Mahommedan authority, for the purpose of informing that 
authority rightly on all matters connected with the good 
government of our Mahommedan subjects, and of using every 
right influence which could be used to promote their moral 
and domestic welfare. If the Government could gain any- 
thing by explaining fully its fears and hopes for those of its 
subjects who are Methodists, or Independents, or Baptists, 
or Positivists, we should encourage it at once to explain 
fully the drift of its fears and hopes to the highest 
authorities in the Methodist, or Independent, or Baptist, 
or Positivist Church. Of course, that is unnecessary, because 
there is nothing singular and unique, nothing foreign enough 
about the genius of these Dissenting bodies, to render it in the 
least likely that special explanations would be explanatory. 
But that is not so as regards the Church of Rome, and would 
not be so as regards the Mahommedans and the Hindoos, if there 
were religious authorities in those Churches of anything like 
the active and influential kind to be found in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is a matter of the first importance that 
the Papal See should know truly what the Government believe 
the state of our Catholic population to be, as well as, of course, 
what those who are opposed to the Government believe it to 
be ; and nothing seems to us gained, and very much lost, by 
the crazy dread of official communication which once pervaded 
English society, but which, so far as we can judge, has 
vanished away almost as completely,—unless it be from that 
last refuge of dead beliefs, the Press,—as the dread of witch- 
craft itself. 

However, the Government have told Mr. Cowen and Mr. 
O’Donnell, and the whole gang of Obstructionist orators on 
this subject, quite frankly that while they spoke to the Holy 
See of Mr. Errington as a man well informed on Irish affairs, 
who might, in their opinion, convey much useful information 
to the Roman Catholic authorities on those affairs, they did not 
take any responsibility for what Mr. Errington said, and did not 
use him to get the recent Papal Circular issued, and cohsequently 
have not congratulated him on the result of his efforts. What, 
therefore, we have to consider is the value of Mr. Errington’s 
personal exertions in this matter, and though the Government 
have not congratulated Mr. Errington on the result of his 
efforts, we do congratulate him very cordially on that result. It 
seems tous that the more widely we differ from the Roman Church 
or any other Church, the more we should value all that it does 
to promote the cause of what we believe to be genuine morality, 
and the more warmly we should encourage those of its 
efforts which seem to us to further the cause of true religion. 
If the Pope has been very cautious in his declaration on the 
moral consequences of the Land League organisation in Ireland, 
the Pope has in this matter only followed the British Govern- 
ment at a respectful distance. The primary object of the 
Land League was not only legal, but good. It was very 


long before the British Cabinet could make up its mind 
that the authority of the Land League organisation in 
Ireland was so exerted as to promote distinctly immoral and 
illegal, as well as unchristian conspiracies, which no decent 
Government could allow. 


It is natural enough that what the 
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great distance from the scene, and receiy 
dictory accounts of what was going on, 
longer in finding out. However, 
pretty fully at last, thanks, no doubt, in grea 

Mr. Errington, as well as to Arvcbhicen Coke pig 
extreme weakness of the case which that Parnellite Ar = 
bishop had to present on the other side. The Pope has en a 
all sides fully, and has satisfied himself that, on the whole th 
British Government were right when they put down the load 
League, and right on those clear moral grounds which would have 
compelled the Papal Government itself to condemn the action of 
the Land League. Ina very important paper published in Rome 
confessedly on the highest authority,—the authority is the 
Journalde Romesays, that of avenerable ecclesiastic * well known 
and honoured in Ireland, and who, in spite of all solicitation 
has always had the courage to affirm the imprescriptible ri ht 
of Christian morality, at the risk of being boycotted,”—the 
moral mischiefs resulting from the action of the Land League 
are carefully enumerated from the point of view of the 
moralist, and are shown, on the evidence of the Confessionat 
itself, to be most terrible. The people no longer feel as they 
used to feel, it is said, the obligation of paying their debts 
The No-rent cry has weakened the sense of pecuniary 
obligation most seriously, and that not only in relation to rent 
but in relation to all other debts. The sin of perjury has grown, 
rapidly in Ireland. The sin of lying has grown still more 
rapidly, and is now almost treated as no sin at all, even 
though the lies affect the most important interests. The. 
people commit perjury so often that they are prevented from 
attending the Sacraments of the Church, from their reluct- 
ance to confess it. Even in Confession itself, the priests find 
that their penitents now often tell lies, so greatly has their sense 
of the sacredness of truth been undermined. “ Boycotting ” 
has been the cause of cruelty in many persons, and of ruin 
to great numbers, and “ boycotting” is the confessed fruit 
of the Land-League agitation. Assassinations, and outrages 
of all kinds both on men and ‘on the lower animals, have 
resulted in large numbers from that agitation; and honest 
priests who condemn these things, as they are bound to 
condemn them, lose influence with their people, and are no 
more treated as their moral and spiritual guides as they 
were before. How is it possible, pertinently asks this 
Irish ecclesiastic, ‘‘with such excesses before their eyes, for 
the bishops or priests to praise the first author, the chief, of this 
movement, as if he were the benefactor of his country, deserving 
a national testimonial?” Of course it is impossible ; and it is 
because the Pope has seen how impossible it is that he has 
issued his very plain condemnation of the Parnellite testimonial, 
and instructed all good Catholics not to give their support to 
that testimonial. If Mr. Errington has been one great 
means of ensuring this result, Mr. Errington deserves the 
thanks of every good Irishman and Englishman, whether 
Lord Granville should ever recognise his merits officially 
or not. 

Nothing can show more clearly that the Pope, in taking the 
strong line he has taken, is simply acting on the uniform 
tradition of his See, than the pamphlet which has just been 
published, containing the various charges and circulars of 
Cardinal Cullen to the Irish people in relation to similar move- 
ments in earlier times. Cardinal Cullen is supposed to have 
represented the policy of Pio Nono rather than the policy 
of Leo XIII, and so, no doubt, he did. But the policy 
of Pio Nono and the policy of Leo XIII. on subjects of this 
kind could not ‘but be identical. It is impossible for any 
Church which holds by Christian principles at all to encourage 
movements which result in assassination, cruelty, perjury, 
lying, insincere confession, desertion of the Church's Sacra- 
ments, and so forth. Cardinal Cullen was as severe on the illegal 
and immoral practices of the secret societies of his time, as 
ever Cardinal M‘Cabe has been on the illegal and immoral 
practices of the secret or semi-secret societies of the present 
day. ‘All I insist on,” said Cardinal Cullen, in May, 1870, 
« is that unlawful and sinful means of obtaining redress, all con- 
spiracies, all violence, ali resistance to authority, all deeds of 
darkness, so well calculated to bring the wrath of Heaven 
upon us, should be avoided, and that the maxim of Ireland’s 
greatest friend, namely, that any one who commits a crime is 
a traitor to his country, should not be forgotten. .... . The 
statesmen now [1870] in power, encouraged by the good dis- 
positions and growing liberality of the English people, have 
determined to obliterate the memory of past wrongs, to bind 
up the wounds of the country, and to put us on a footing of 
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; ‘th all other classes of her Majesty’s subjects. By 
agen ane carried last year, they commenced the good 
can of conciliation, and they are determined to go on in the 
same direction, settling the relations between landlord and 
tenant, and providing protection for the existence and welfare 
of the great masses of our poor people. This is a great under- 
taking, but it is surrounded by innumerable difficulties in itself, 
and is opposed by the interests and passions of many.” Can 
it be doubted that Cardinal Cullen, if he were now living, 
and had watched the Land Act of 1881 in its passage 
through Parliament, would have done all that Cardinal 
MCabe has done to put down the violent and unprincipled 
men who have endeavoured to defeat that beneficent legisla- 
tion for the merest germs of which Cardinal Cullen was so 
grateful ? We do not believe that Rome, while it remained 
Christian at all, could have acted otherwise than it has acted. 
None the less, every good Protestant, no less than every good 
Catholic, owes his thanks to Mr. Errington for having urged 
Leo XIII. to act as he has done. And whether that apprecia- 
tion is to be expressed formally by Lord Granville or not, all 
men of sound morality and common-sense will approve ; and 
think that Mr. Errington has done well if he has urged the 
Pope to act as he has acted, and that the Pope has done well 
in following Mr. Errington’s advice. We suppose that there 
may still be a few Mr. Newdegates to whom it seems positively 
impious to say that Rome ever does anything well. But we 
confess to the belief that there are very few, and that on this 
oceasion. English public opinion will cheer on the Pope, and 
not fall into hysterics at the Pope’s name. 





THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


T is understood that before next week ends, the Govern- 
ment will make an important statement as to the con- 
duct of business, and we do hope it will be a firm one. We 
do not intend by this that Mr. Gladstone should threaten the 
. House with a protracted Session, or should claim its whole 
time—though private Members must sacrifice something—or 
should reopen the endless question of Procedure; but that he 
should convince the House that the Government holds certain 
Bills to be indispensable, and intends, whatever the obstacles, 
either to pass them, or to declare the House in bondage to 
Obstruction, and dissolve. What Bills should be thus pressed, 
it is for the Cabinet to settle; but we trust the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill will not be the only one of political im- 
portance. That is a useful measure, which we are glad 
to see so much better received than we expected ; but it will 
not be seriously resisted by the Tories, and the Radical 
amendments should not occupy more than three or, at the 
most, four nights. The principal one will, no doubt, be 
the total abolition of the law of distress. The Bankruptcy 
Bill will, of course, be passed, and, we hope, the Patent 
Bill and the Scotch Universities Bill ; but something more 
is necessary, if the country is not to consider the Session 
wasted and the Cabinet guilty of unfulfilled promises, and we 
do not see why the London Bill, so strongly promised at the 
beginning of the Session, should be abandoned. If, as the 
rumour runs, there is a difficulty about the Police, let it be 
postponed till the new Municipality is in working order, when, 
if the country approves its action, the new body can be loaded 
with any amount of power. But let us have the Municipality, 
and not be driven to discuss a London Bill next Session, when 
everything must be postponed to county government and the 
new Reform Bill. 

We are most anxious about this statement, and desire to 
warn the Government of a feeling which we can see slowly 
spreading, and which may prove most injurious. They have 
lost no popularity for anything they have as yet done—with 
the exception, in certain quarters, of the Affirmation Bill—and 
they are not_as yet held responsible for any broken promises. 
The country quite perceives that they have been baffled by a 
plot to waste time, concocted by the Free-lances, and favoured 
by Sir Stafford Northcote ; and is angry, not with the Govern- 
ment, but with its opponents. But an impression is growing 
that the Ministry, for some undiscovered reason, is a little half- 
hearted ; that everything is left to Mr. Gladstone; and that 
the Cabinet does not, as a collective body, show a sufliciently 
determined front. Nobody sees “the Government” in the 
House, though they see Mr. Gladstone. The whole body 
does not declare itself earnestly enough azainst obstruc- 
tion, does not press forward enough, does not denounce 
the wasters of time with sufficient energy. Lord Hartington, 
in particular, does not make himself felt sufficiently. There 








is an appearance of lassitude, which may be totally unreal, but 
which is commented on in acrid terms by those more especially 
who resent the constantly repeated doubt whether the Premier 
will see this Parliament out, or not. They say the hesitation 
about this, however factitious or due to unauthorised and 
foolish rumour, checks progress as much as Mr. Gladstone's 
sickness would do, and is as serious a cause of delay 
as Obstruction itself. That is most unfair, but politicians 
are often unfair, and the only way to put an end to such talk 
is to press forward energetically, and compel the House to 
consider proposals of adequate importance. If they are 
defeated, well and good ; Parliament is Sovereign ; and if they 
are obstructed, the country can be made to see clearly 
where the offence lies. No blame will be attributed to 
the Government for over-much energy. It is only in 
avoiding labour for fear of obstruction that danger lies, 
and it is from this imputation that the Cabinet should 
clear itself at once and unmistakeably. If it wants time, 
let it claim that of Private Members which they only 
waste on matter fitter for a debating club; and if it 
distrusts the co-operation of the majority, let it call the 
party together, and lay the situation before them with frank 
plainness. After that, the Member who shirks or rats will be 
marked by the Constituencies, as Mr. Jerningham—the most 
guilty of all the deserters on the Affirmation Bill, though he isa 
Catholic—has been marked by the Liberals of Berwick. There 
is plenty of time still to do much work, and the plotters should. 
be taught that they are powerless whenever the Government 
is ready and the majority determined. If not, the Cabinet will 
be accused of weakly yielding to the obstruction which it 
promised to defy. 


THE HEALTH OF THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 


HE French journals have been full recently of speculations 

as to the health of the Comte de Chambord. According 

to some of them, he is dying slowly of the same internal 
disease as Gambetta,—is unable to walk, and is declared by his 
doctors past all hope of a radical cure. According to others, 
he is quite well, about to go out on a hunting tour, and only 
amused with the anxiety of his enemies that he should pass 
out of the way. A third group of the well-informed, however, 
affirm that he is not dying, or near it, but that he has hurt 
his knee, or his foot, and that the quiescence to which he 
is unaccustomed seriously injures his health, which, he having 
the Bourbon appetite, requires constant exercise. This last 
account corresponds with the few certain facts, and with the 
testimony of those who saw him arrive at Frohsdorf, 
and is probably more or less true; while the tendency 
to exaggerate what at first sight is so unimportant is 
easily explained. The leading Republicans, and the leading 
Monarchists of France, like the leading foreign statesmen, 
are all alike of opinion that the death of Henri Cinq would 
greatly affect French politics, by bringing fairly to the front a. 
Monarchical candidate who is at least possible, as “ Henri 
Cinq” and Prince Napoleon are not. The rumour that the 
Comte de Chambord would acknowledge Don Jaime, son of 
Don Carlos,—the head, if the Salic Law is observed, of the 
Spanish Bourbons, and, indeed, the eldest of the whole 
Bourbon Family, if they are considered as an undivided stock,— 
as his heir, is evidently disregarded in France, and we should 
think with justice. It is most improbable that the Count 
would break the compact with the Orleanists, and impossible 
that the Legitimists, by acknowledging a foreigner whose 
claims to the French succession are barred by Treaty 
as the representative of the House of France, should 
perpetuate division, and make success all but impossible. 
Deep as their prejudice against the Orleans branch has been, 
they would adhere to French tradition, and the Comte de 
Paris, uniting both lines, would become, in certain contingencies, 
a formidable candidate. The Bonapartes are out of the ques- 
tion while Prince Napoleon lives, and his son’s character is as 
unknown to the people as his person. The Comte de Paris, 
though not popular, leader of no party, and indeed little 
known, is understood by politicians to be a man of good, 
though rot first-rate abilities, thoughtful and calm, and free 
of those fixed ideas which have wrecked all modern 
Bourbons, except Louis XVII. It is believed that it 


would be easy for a considerable General, say, the Duc 
d’Aumale, to reign under him, or a considerable states- 
man of the temperate type, and that he would consent 
to rule upon modern principles and through a Liberal consti- 
If, therefore, the Army or the peasantry grew dis- 
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satisfied either with internal politics or the position of France, 
they would have a possible candidate ready to their hands, whose 
elevation would not preclude the selection as the real ruler of 
any able man who could accept a dynasty at all. That such 
a-contingency is at present visible, no one affirms; but the 
lives of nations, it is said, are long, misfortunes always arrive 
in due season, and the existence of a candidate who would 
unite Legitimists and Orleanists, the larger portion of ‘ Society,” 
the majority of the clergy, a section of the peasantry—the 
Bretons, for example—and large numbers of the higher officers, 
is a new danger for the Republic to encounter. 

These ideas, which are freely uttered in French society, are 
sufficient to explain the otherwise unintelligible interest with 
which the Courts and the politicians of all parties watch the 
health of the Comte de Chambord, but we suspect that anxiety 
predisposes them all to involuntary exaggeration. The defect 
of French Republicans, as of their predecessors, is want of 
fortitude in politics. The Monarchists saw dangers in every 
Liberal movement and every Liberal who gained the popular 
ear, and the Republicans, with less reason, dread every 
Monarchical intrigue, and grow frantic with every rnmour, or 
it may be accurate report, of a new combination among the 
Princes. They seem to fancy that a throne may suddenly be 
evolved in their midst by the operation of unknown forces. 
None of them produce the smallest trustworthy evidence that 
the three permanent forees of France, the peasantry, the Army, 
and Paris, have grown unfavourable to the Republic. Paris 
notoriously has not, or if it has, it is only because the 
Republic is not advanced enough to suit workmen who are 
out of temper not with this or that form of Government, 
but with the system of modern society. ‘The Irreconcilables 
are not wanting Bourbons back again. The peasantry, 
so far as appears, are contented with the Republic. In 
France, as in England, it is most difficult to fathom the 
latent ideas and test the secret feelings of such masses, but 
those who go to the poll elect Republicans. For the past six 
years the Right in the Chamber has been slowly dying down, 
and is now in a minority even in the Senate. The only serious 
doubt is as to the feelings of the abstainers, who, it is true, 
are numerous, but who are just as likely to abstain either from 
content or indifference as from hostility. The reluctance of 
the ignorant to vote whenever the emergency is not sharp 
enough to press upon dulled intellects, is of itself sufficient 
* to account for great numbers of abstentions. The discontent 
must be strong to make great numbers wish for a revolu- 
tion, and if they wished one, what should make them 
select “the King,” who, in the minds of half the peasantry 
of France, is associated with traditions they abhor, with 
the reign of nobles, with the corvées, and with the priestly 
ascendancy which, and not the existence of priests, the 
average rural Frenchman dislikes. The French politicians 
of a certain class forget that the Comte de Paris under the 
new circumstances would be proclaimed not as the heir of Louis 
Philippe, or as representative of a Constitution, but as “ the 
King ” by hereditary right, that is, as the heir of the old and 
detested régime. Personally, he is unknown, and his family 
has, outside the educated, no party. Mr. Hamerton indeed 
afira el, in 1870, fron his long acquaintance with French 
peasants, that, though they knew “the Bourbons,” and 
the Bonapartes, and the Republic, they knew absolutely 
nothing of the separate claim of the House of Orleans. The 
Comte de Paris would be to them the Bourbon back again, 
and that they should with any willingness accept that, is to us 
incredible. They value their suffrage, they revel in their right 
to elevate a new couche sociale, and they desire the steady 
peace which, as every Republican would tell them with only 
too much vigour, they could not expect from Monarchy. 

It is from the Army only that the danger could come, and 
but for the excitement among Republicans, and their readi- 
ness.to proscribe any Prince whom any section of the Army 
appears to approve, we should regard this apprehension 
also as chimerical. What has the: Army to obtain from the 
Bourbons? Position? The King will never make masters of the 
Marshals as Napoleon III. did, or place military men at 
fhe head of society, a course opposed to all Royal traditions, 
and to all that is known of the character of the Comte de 
Paris. War? That might be a result of a Restoration, as 
Prince Bismarck believes it would be, for a successful war 
would gratify France; but, then, is the French Army, taken 
as a whole, and not limiting the word to a section of the 
higher officers, thirsting for a war which, with the Triple 
Alliance still in existence, must be both great and dangerous ? 
Every one assumes that armies want war, and that the 
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what is there in conscription to make young soldi 
differ so radically from the class from which they spr se 
That the French Army, if conscious of some new dame 
such as the possession of a first-class General, or i - ; 
weapon, or a fresh organisation, should desire a war we ‘io 
conceive ; but a throne will not, to French imaginations i ; 
new military force, the Comte de Paris is not a soldier. 4 
the Duc d’Aumale, though there is no reason to undervalu 
his capacity, has never done anything to attract the full me 
fidence of an army well aware that the work before it terial 
be of the most arduous kind. A few diplomatists, we imagine 
seriously hold that a French Monarchy could secure alliances 
more easily than a French Republic, and that may even be 
true; but such a belief as that cannot be spread in a great 
Army. It is not the tradition of the French Army to « pro- 
nounce,” except under two circumstances, when called upon by 
a victorious General who can himself bear rule, or when 
ordered, as in 1852, by the legal chief of the State; and 
neither of these conditions exists at present. We do not 
believe the Army will move, unless discontented on its 
own account—that is, discontented at its treatment by 
the Chamber—and no instance of bad treatment can be 
suggested. There is a tone, no doubt, among the Radi- 
cals which an Army conterminous with the nation may not 
like—the tone displayed in the foolish vote of last week for- 
bidding the Government to appoint any soldier Commissioner 
in Tonquin—but the tone is not more “ pékin” than it has 
been at any time these ten years. Every vote required for the 
Army has been granted eagerly. The position of non-com- 
missioned officers has been distinctly improved. The con- 
scription, though wider in area, has been made less severe; 
and the most advanced Republicans are always urging that 
the time of service should be shortened. The expedition 
to Tunis, with its terrible losses from sickness, had, it is true, * 
an evil effect; but then, it was not an effect tending to - 
increase the enthusiasm for war. It is impossible to be 
certain, but, on the evidence, the only probable effect of 
the death of the Comte de Chambord would be to increase 
Republican jealousy of the Bourbons, and perhaps to excite a 
successful demand for their expulsion. Such a vote would be 
mischievous, because it would revive Party hatreds, already 
much too strong; but it would in no way increase the chances 
of the Bourbon restoration, which some men believe would be 
imminent were the Comte de Chambord once out of the path. 


THE LIBERAL DEMONSTRATION IN LIVERPOOL. 


HE Liverpool meeting of yesterday week was neither a 
mere display of oratory, nor a mere demonstration of 
Liberal feeling. It was unique in this way, that it elicited 
something of the statesmanship of the younger members of the 
Party, something of those formative convictions which are 
slowly growing in them to a new importance. Hengler’s Cir- 
cus, filled with between five thousand and six thousand eager 
Liberals, is hardly a place where you would expect to hear any 
political criticism of the higher kind; but both Mr. 8. Smith’s 
speech and Mr. John Morley’s did contain a certain amount of 
such criticism, and nothing apparently was received with more 
enthusiasm than any indication that the speaker was grappling 
seriously with political problems as yet unsolved. Thus, when 
Mr. Smith said that the great increase in the density of our 
population had forced upon us a variety of complex legislative 
measures, chiefly for the remedy of social rather than political 
ills, measures which press very heavily on the resources of our 
Legislature, and which are an indication that our country is be- 
coming “increasingly democratic,” the great assembly cheered as 
enthusiastically as if they clearly recognised that the reconstitu- 
tion of society on a more democratic basis is an object sufticiently 
great as well as sufficiently difficult to excuse a great deal of pre- 
liminary confusion without justifying any loss of heart. And 
again, when Mr, Smith observed that the representatives of 
great constituencies appear to be much more sensible of what 
they owe to the House of Commons than the representatives 
of minute constituencies,—three of whom, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, and Mr. O'Donnell, consume 
probably more than fifty times as much of the time of the 
House as any three representatives of the largest constituencies 
in the country,—the great audience again showed their keen 
appreciation of the fact that a sense of public responsibility 1s 
impressed on Members by the magnitide and importance of their 
constituencies, a fact which at once suggests in what direction 
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the next Reform Bill ought to proceed. It is not merely for 

tical purposes, it is much more for the purpose of weight- 
ing Members of Parliament adequately with the sense 
of the very great and growing difficulty of social organisa- 
tion, that it is so necessary to sweep away those 
tty constituencies whose spokesmen are the freebooters 
of debate,—men apparently quite destitute of any sense of 
duty to the House of Commons, or of reverence for those who 
have gained the confidence of the House of Commons, or even 
of such an appreciation of the various constituents of public 
opinion as can alone. make irresponsible oratory impressive. 
Mr. §. Smith was singularly fortunate in impressing on his 
audience that the greatest difficulties uf the day are all the 
consequence of these new social pressures. The immense 
multiplication of private Bills,—which ought, of course, to be 
delegated to new local bodies,—is the first result of this rapid 
social growth. The demand for difficult and complex measures 
like the Irish Land Law, and also, though a measure not 
needing the same amount of revolutionary change, the 
English Tenants’ Compensation Bill for unexhausted im- 
provements, is the product of the same need for a re- 
constitution of social relations. And in referring to the 
yarious measures rendered necessary by the same causes, 
such as the Factory and Workshops Act, the various Acts 
controlling the labour in mines and on canals, Mr. S. Smith 
indicated clearly enough that the rapid growth of population 
itself, necessarily compels a democratic society to protect the 
weak against the strong, for the sake not only of the weak, 
but of the strong. It will be impossible, however, to get 
these. issues properly discussed in a House of Commons in 
which irresponsible levity, representing no eager pressure of 
social want at all, can swoop down upon the public time 
which ought to be sacred to the discussion of the most 
urgent issues, and waste it in insolent vituperation or more 
insolent badinage. Mr. Smith showed that he understood the 
real exigency of the case when he said that something ap- 
proaching to the rules adopted at public conferences, where 
the speeches are limited as to time, and a given time only can 
be allotted to a given discussion, would be absolutely neces- 
sary, before the House of Commons could be so reorganised 
as to get through even the most necessary part of its legisla- 
tive duties. A democratic reconstitution of society is a big 
sort of thing, and it is that, and no less than that, as Mr. 
Smith explained, which is bringing upon us all this legislative 
pressure, and providing the opportunity for these anarchical 
conspiracies against the efficiency of our representative 
Assembly. 

Mr. John Morley struck the same note when he said, in his 
vigorous and masculine speech, that Tory democracy was 
simply a chimera, because the very root of democratic legis- 
lation must be a revision of the relation of the landowners to 
the other sections of the population, while no Tory party 
can be imagined which would be willing to guide that legis- 
lation in the democratic direction. And, again, he struck a 
note to which his great audience heartily responded, when he 
said that it did not become genuine Liberals,—or, indeed, 
genuine politicians of any kind,—to fret too much over questions 
of party tactics, —over the effect which this or that measure might 
have on the cohesion and loyalty of parties. There were matters, 
said Mr. Morley, which would be best left to determine them- 
selves,and which should be more or less excluded from the view 
of true politicians. The true politician should feed himself on 
principles, and let tactical considerations well alone. We quite 
agree with Mr. Morley, and find in this remark the real justifi- 
cation of the course of the present Government on the Affirma- 
tion Bill. Unquestionably that Bill was a tactical blunder. 
Quite as unquestionably it was a political duty, which a Liberal 
Government could not have ignored without betraying its true 
Liberal principles. Well, then, the Government was right and 
wise to fling the tactical considerations to the winds, and to 
fortify the Liberal Party by presenting to the country in the 
plainest form the true solution of the disagreeable question 
forced upon it by Mr. Bradlaugh’s return for Northamp- 
ton. If the principle of religious equality requires that 
even the irreligious,—so far as they are irreligious in the 
sphere of opinion and belief alone,—should be placed 
on a perfect equality with the religious, let us carry out 
that principle conscientiously, even though Mr. Gladstone be 
right,—and we disagree from Mr. Mcrley in believing him to 
have been right,—in facing the fact that such conscientiousness 
will temporarily lose us many votes, and add many to the votes 
gained by our opponents. What is the use of preaching 
against the doctrine that you may do evil if you expect good to 








come of it, if the moment we are tried we are ready to acquiesce 
in doing evil for so paltry an end as to keep in Liberal 
hands the victory which we won'three years ago? It may be 
that we shall lose by being true to our principles. But it is 
better for our principles, and better for their diffusion, to lose 
by being true to them, than it is to win by being false to them. 
And a victory won by adhering to principles in difficult 
circumstances is worth many victories won by base evasions 
of principle. Mr. Morley’s exhortation to eschew the con- 
sideration of party tactics, and to feed our minds with the true 
principles of the party, was worth more than a whole 
assemblage of those astute party-cries by which the Tapers 
and the Tadpoles of political life endeavour to reanimate the 
failing courage of their party. Political parties, like individual 
organisations, do not live by that alone which seems most to 
assuage the appetite. They live by that which stimulates 
them to higher courage and bolder justice. If Liverpool has 
only learned from Mr. John Morley to despise tactics and to 
seek the inspiration of genuine principles, Liverpool will have 
learned that the secret of political progress lies in political faith. 





THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT IN EGYPT. 
IR WILLIAM MacCORMAC’S defence of his Service, 
appended to the Report of Lord Morley’s Committee on 
the Medical Department, is ably written, but it misses the true 
point of the accusation. Whatever the ideas of the Com- 
mittee, the country is not accusing the Army Surgeons in 
Egypt of neglect, or of want of sympathy with the soldier, or 
even of allowing a high rate of mortality; but of a certain 
helplessness, from which sick soldiers suffer always un- 
necessary torture, and often unnecessary risks. That this 
helplessness, however begotten, was displayed in Egypt, 
follows irresistibly from the evidence prematurely pub- 
lished in the Zimes. What, in fact, can be the answer to 
Lord Wolseley’s statements, except the impossible one 
that he is, for some unknown motive, telling deliberate 
falsehoods? He declared before the Committee that he in- 
spected the hospital at Ismailia, with every desire to make 
allowances ; that he found the sick soldiers lying for the most 
part on the ground, that they were tormented by the flies, 
which they had no whisks to keep off; and that the bread 
served to them was, by the admission of the medical officer in 
charge, ‘‘ unfit for human food.” Rotten dough was, in fact, 
given to men in diarrhoea and fever, All this while, bread was 
procurable in ariy quantity in Ismailia. No one would have 
objected to an order for good bread, and an application to 
Lord Wolseley himself would have at once elicited sanction 
covering any sort of pecuniary responsibility. In Cairo, 
matters were even worse. The population of Cairo is 300,000, 
and everything is procurable there, yet,— 


“T found very great fault the first day I went to the hospital in 
Cairo, and I found there again every man lying on the ground. At 
the same time, I went to see Lady Strangford’s hospital......I 
am not quite certain as to how many days she may have been there. 
At all events, I found her hospital all ready to be opened, and I found 
in every room, for the number of patients in the room, a very neat, 
nice little bedstead allotted to each. I asked her where she got 
them, and she said, ‘I bought them in the town, and I can get you 
any quantity you like.’ I said, ‘how much did you pay for them? 
and she told me it was three francs apiece—or 2s. 6d. for each 
bedstead. It was made out of the stalk of a palm-leaf, and a charm- 
ing bed it was. 1 cannot fancy a sick and wounded man wishing for 
a better bed...... I was very angry with a hospital doctor the 
first day I went over the hospital at Cairo. It was on a Saturday, 
and I found the hospital very dirty. I found the men, as I have 
already said, lying on the ground, and lying in those filthy dirty 
clothes that they had fought the campaign in. They had 
no change of clothes, and they seemed to have very little 
opportunity of washing themselves. There was a washing room, 
but it was very imperfectly provided with basins. The ophthal- 
mic cases, too, were put in a tent outside the hospital in a garden, 
I think about as bad a place as it could possibly be for them, on 
account of the flies, which were so troublesome that I cannot give 
you any description of them, except that they were like the plagues 
of Egypt. ‘They were in myriads and myriads, and they covered 
everything. You saw the poor sick men asleep, with their faces 
undistinguishable in some instances by reason of the quantities of 
flies on them. I have seen a man lying awake, trying to brush them 
off with his hands, and I said to the medical officer in charge, ‘ Wh 
do you not go ont in the town and buy whisks? Every little dirty 
Egyptian boy bas got a whisk to keep the flies off ; why cannot you 
go and buy them for a few pence?’ He said, ‘I have not got any 
myself, but I have applied to the Commissary of Ordnance to get 
them.’ I said, ‘Never mind the Commissary of Ordnance; go out 
and buy them yourself, and I will pay for them.’ Several other 
faults I found with him, and I said the same thing, ‘Why do yon 
not go out into the city, and yet everything you want?’ I said I 


would come back in a week, and I came back in a week, and I found 
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a small supply of those whisks, but very few with the men, and I 
naturally was very angry; but he sheltered himself behind the 
Commissary-General of Ordnance, that the Commissary of Ordnance 
had not supplied them. And the same thing with regard to the 
mosquito-curtains.”’ 


In the face of statements like that, what is the value of Sir W. 
MacCormac’s argument that the ratio of mortality, especially 
from operations, was very low? It was low, but the use of 
surgeons is not only to ward off death. So was the French 
mortality in Tunis very low. What happened there during 
those hideous months of the first occupation was not that 
thousands of conscripts died, but that thousands were in- 
valided, and that the distaste for military service throughout 
France was intensified to a degree which perceptibly affected 
the policy of the Government. In every village of the south 
there was some peasant’s son broken for life as a labourer. It 
was just the same in Egypt. The mortality was not great, 
the arrangements for carrying off the wounded were admirable ; 
but the soldiers, once sick, were left in so needlessly miserable 
a condition that an unnecessary proportion were ruined in 
health, and that wherever the convalescent men may go, a dislike 
for the service is spread abroad most injurious to recruiting. 
Soldiers, as the whole history of the campaign in the Crimea 
showed, do not dread the fighting, but the other incidents of 
warfare, and in particular the needless miseries of bad supplies 
and suffering when sick. They feel these more even than their 
officers do, Englishmen of the lower class, though curiously 
stupid about some sanitary laws, look upon their strength 
as their capital, are morbidly sensitive about any decline in it, 
regard decent food as its first sources, and as all hospital nurses 
can testify, think decent treatment in sickness as of the last 
importance. They did not get it in Cairo, and as the country 
and the Army chiefs intended they should get it, it is 
reasonable to ask why. It certainly was not from any 
wish to save money, or any impediment of circumstances, or 
any of that general indifference to the men which pre- 
vailed in Tunis, and which will be found by careful ob- 
servers in every conscript army. The country did not care 
what was spent on hospitals, money would in Egypt have pro- 
-eured any appliances required—Lady Strangford did procure 
‘them—and as to indifference, if there is a fault on the subject, 
either in the officers or the people, it is that they are too 
ready to fall into a passion of pity, so ready that a constant 
feature in the situation, the physical exhaustion of the 
surgeons, is too often forgotten. We have read com- 
plaints of delay in treating the wounded which must 
have seemed to the surgeons engaged almost infamous, 
they being simply worn out with thirty hours’ of un- 
remitting toil. People talk of a field hospital, and do not 
realise to themselves what the scene is, when perhaps five 
hundred men are brought up, each requiring either an opera- 
tion or scientific bandaging taking nearly as much time, and 
there are not perhaps six men present competent to perform 
it all. Their assistants are no help, they must work them- 
selves, and they do, to be told, after perhaps ten hours of the 
most cruel and responsible labour, that Corporal Blank lay 
those ten hours unattended. Somebody must wait. 

We believe that there are two reasons for the constant 
failures in hospitals during a campaign, failures not infre- 
quent even in India, where organisation should be perfect. 
One is, that the headship of the hospital, its internal care, 
is thrown far too much upon the medical officer in charge, 
who is worn out with the strictly professional part of his work. 
He must be absolute, of course, but he needs under him some 
one much greater than orderlies, a gentleman who can do in 
the hospital all that a head nurse and a secretary combined 
can do in a London hospital,—who can be responsible 
for expense, for cleanliness, for cooking, for everything 
for which a purser is responsible in a ship. He should 
be the Medical Commissary on the spot, and his signa- 
ture, countersigned by the surgeon in charge, should be final 
warranty for any expense, or any order to a hospital orderly, 
or any arrangement whatever not forbidden by the General, 
who, of course, must remain supreme. Whether he should be 
a military officer, as the Committee suggest, we do not know, 
though his rank and his liability to court-martial may be con- 
venient; but we do know that he should be a gentleman, and 
should not be a doctor. If he is not the former, he will not be 
obeyed ; and if he is the latter, he will be drawn off as an 
assistant in the professional work, which often seems in 
such a scene, a scene of incessant and cruel emergencies, so 
much more pressing. The other cause is the ‘ helplessness,” 
as we haye called it, of the Medical Service itself. This is 





not in full measure its own fault. The Su 

liked at Head-quarters, they are not raiuitel oy betaine 
men, their interference is resented, and their claim Pr 
rank in the Army are detested, till they come to feel th = 
selves perpetually on the defensive, and grow not onl timid 
about breaking through regulations, but sulkily seaslbel ane 
to do it. They are made harder by training than on 
Surgeons, that is, more accustomed to find ett 

evils incurable, and to deal with patients in bei i 
instead of as individual friends; and this tridtaaaden 
hardens them still more, till they grow to care sincere] 

only about “treatment,” the branch of their art in which 
they feel free and unwatched by non-professionals, Th 

remedy for this is to give them more authority in their 
domain, and at the same time more responsibility. The 
medical officer who does not provide beds for his sick when 
they are procurable should be broke, as an officer would be 
for crassa negligentia; but his order for pay for them, checked 
as above, should be as absolute on a campaign as Lord 
Wolseley stated that his own would have been. He should 
be encouraged, not snubbed, for spending for his men, and 
at the same time held responsible if they suffer. At present 
the fear of the Regulations is on all surgeons to such a 
special degree, that the conduct of which Lord Wolseley com. 
plained at Cairo would have been the conduct of two men in 
every three, and the third man would not have been a popular 
surgeon with the Military Chiefs. He would have been con- 
sidered one who habitually took too much upon himself, The 
spirit of independent decision needs to be fostered in the 
Department, and it can only be produced by requiring and 
authorising greater independence of action. " 

We suppose we need not, at this time of day, defend our- 
selves from the charge of attaching too much importance to this 
matter. We are not in the least disposed to coddle the men, 
or to suppose that war can be made comfortable for private 
soldiers. But in every army sickness is as much to be dreaded 
as the enemy, and in a modern European army its moral effect 
is even worse than its effect in reducing numbers, The men 
know what is possible, they accept wounds not only as things 
inevitable, but as things carefully and liberally paid for ; but 
there is no requital for sufferings from sickness, and they pro- 
duce, not only among the men, but in their homes, a dan- 
gerous distaste for military service, which it costs us every 
day more and more to remove. Already we pay more than 
any people in the world, except the Americans. Already there 
are signs of a possible agitation against ‘ punishments,” 
which, if it developed, would be an agitation against disci- 
pline ; and if an opinion once spreads that the sick soldier is a 
broken soldier, we shall find every difficulty increased three- 
fold. To spare expenditure on the Medical Service, or to 
allow it to be enfeebled by routine, by want of authority, or 
by failure to punish neglect when authority has been granted, 
is one of the worst of follies. The doctor in warfare should 
have power, and be held responsible for using it with his 
commission. 





MR. MITCHELL HENRY ON IRISH TAXATION. 


V E cannot share the emotion with which the Times views 

Mr. Mitchell Henry’s letters. ‘ Downright despair ” 
is not at all the sentiment which they awake in us. Rather, it 
is a passionate longing that every sentence in them were 
demonstrably true. If it were, how trifling and transient 
would the Irish problem become! There would no longer be 
any difficulty in explaining any obstacle in the way of its 
immediate removal. ‘Irish hate ” would have been shown to 
be due to the simplest and oldest of causes,—a sense on the 
part of a weak nation that it is being plundered by a stronger. 
Of Mr. Mitchell Henry’s three contentions,—the first is that 
Ireland is greatly over-taxed; the second, that this over- 
taxation is the cause of the detestation in which the 
existing political order is undoubtedly held by a large part of 
the Irish nation. Even if Mr. McLaren had not entirely 
disposed of the former statement, the latter, we fear, would be 
altogether baseless. There is not the slightest evidence to 
show that the Irish people feel themselves over-taxed. They 
are not unskilled in agitation, and they have of late taken 
very unmistakeable methods of showing their dislike of specific 
classes of persons. How is it, on Mr. Mitchell Henrys 
theory, that throughout the two terrible years between 
October, 1880, and October, 1882, no tax-collectors were 
murdered? Granting that the superficial cause of dis- 
turbance was different, would it not have been natural 
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that at a time when the great deeps of popular passion | 


It is fair to say, however, that there is another part of Mr. 


and individual hate were so strangely stirred, some reflex | Mitchell Henry’s case which Mr. McLaren has not disposed of,. 
hostility to the real Irish enemy should have shown itself ? | —possibly because he has not attacked it. “In the course of 
Surely, it would occasionally have occurred to the Irish peasant | the last three years,” he says, “ we have paid off twenty mil- 
that though he ought to have killed the land-agent, or the | lions and a half of Debt, and in 1885 terminable annuities 
tenant who took a farm from which his predecessor had been | amounting to a sum just short of six millions fall-in.” 
evicted, he ought not to have let the tax-gatherer go free. | Of the former sum, the Irish people, he reckons, have 
It is not even as if unjust taxation were a peculiarly subtle and | contributed upwards of two millions and a quarter; and 


recondite cause of discontent. On the contrary, it is one of 
the simplest and most familiar. In a hundred cases in which 
Governments have not been to blame and populations have been 
ordinarily peaceful, the tax-gatherer has been the object of some 
sudden outburst of hate. What Mr. Mitchell Henry asks us 
to believe is that in presence of the most genuine and flagrant 
injustice on the part of the Government, the Irish nation—of 
all nations in the world—has not been acute enough to see, or 
resentful enough to take vengeance on, the real cause of its 
poverty. If Mr. Mitchell Henry’s statistics were accurate 
beyond the possibility of challenge, we should still feel that 
we were as far off as ever from the particular conclusion he 
seeks to found on them. 

Still, this conviction of ours would not constitute a valid 
reason for dismissing the question as unimportant. Time 
spent in removing a real injustice is never wasted, 
whether the injustice has been recognised or not. It 
would have been well indeed for England if, where 
Ireland was concerned, she had spent more time in this 
way. Though we cannot believe that a reduction of Irish 
taxation would have the precise result which Mr. Mitchell 
Henry anticipates, it might have good effects of another kind ; 
and anyhow, if that taxation is unduly high in proportion 
to the taxation of England and Scotland, the inequality ought 
to be redressed, whether anything comes of it or not. At 
this point, the accuracy of Mr. Mitchell Henry’s figures be- 
comes all-important, and in the light of Mr. McLaren’s criti- 
cism they are seen to be wildly inaccurate. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry puts the taxation of Ireland at eight millions and a 
half,, which, with a population of a little over five mil- 
lions, gives about 34s. per head. It may be said, in pass- 
ing, that even if this were true, it would be difficult, in 
the face of Scottish statistics, to contend that this is the 
sole and sufficient cause of Irish hate. Scotland, Mr. McLaren 
says, pays in taxes £7,318,014, with a population of 3,744,679, 
cr about £2 per head. Yet the Scotch do not hate England. 
If they have any feeling in the matter, it is rather in favour 
of a stricter and more intimate union with her. Consequently, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry’s argument breaks down under the simplest 
test that can be applied to it. If both countries were over- 
taxed, and both hated England, we should not know much 
about the relation in which the first fact stood to the 
second, But when both are over-taxed, and one hates England 
while the other does not, we know absolutely nothing about it. 
It is not true, however, that Ireland pays about 34s. per head 
in taxes, The real sum is only 23s. 6d. Mr. Mitchell Henry 
has overstated the total amount of Irish taxation by nearly 
two millions and a half. He has done so quite innocently, 
and Mr. McLaren tells us what it is that has misled him. 
Irish whiskey is taxed at the rate of 10s. a gallon, and this 
tax is collected, in the first instance, in the country in which 
the whiskey is distilled. But, in common with all such taxes, 
it is ultimately paid by the consumer. Consequently, so much 
of the tax as is levied on Irish whiskey consumed in England 
or Scotland really falls on Englishmen or Scotchmen. The 
Whiskey distiller pays the duty, and is repaid it by his 
English or Scotch customer. Oddly enough, Mr. Mitchell 

enry seems to think that this fact makes no difference. 
“The gist,” he says, “of Mr. McLaren’s statement is that 
the Irish taxes have not been doubled since 1853, but have 
only been increased by somewhat more than one-half,—a 
correction which, if true, does not touch the rationale of my 
argument.’’ Mr, Mitchell Henry has evidently forgotten what 
the rationale of his argument was. In his first letter, it is 
thus stated :—Originally, “Ireland contributed four millions 
annually to this country. The amount may have been too 
small, but the inequality was more than redressed in the year 
1853, when, by the imposition of the Income-tax and the 
equalisation of the Spirit Duties, the Irish taxes were raised 
to eight millions and a half.” But whether the inequality 
was more than redressed, or only just redressed, is of the 
essence of the question; and when Mr. Mitchell Henry is 
Proved to have over-stated the taxation of Ireland by con- 
siderably more than a fourth, it is more than probable that 
he has confounded the two processes, 





| towards the terminable annuities to fall-in in 1885, they 


have for years been paying annually more than half a million. 
“Yet during this time there have been misery, famine, and 
disorder almost unparalleled,” and the country has really wanted 
every farthing that could be raised in it for the execution of 
productive improvements. Even if this part of Mr. Mitchel? 
Henry’s calculation stands in need of the same proportionate 
correction as the remainder, this will not alter the fact 
that Ireland equally with England is paying-off Debt. 
Mr. Mitchell Henry sees in this a wasteful and unjust 
expenditure of money. England is a wealthy country, 
and she cannot spend her wealth more profitably than 
by paying off Debt. But Ireland is a poor country, and in- 
stead of paying off Debt, she ought rather to be borrowing 
more money to provide herself with the means of making 
herself wealthy. What is sauce for the goose is not, in this 
instance, sauce for the gander. The gander is lank and 
skinny, and it will not do to serve him in the same fashion as 
the fat and well-liking goose. If two men own adjoining 
estates, one excellently farmed, with all the latest improve- 
ments, and yielding a large rental, and one badly farmed, 
with all the necessary improvements still to be made, and 
consequently yielding a very small rental, would any 
prudent solicitor give the same advice to both owners 
as to paying off mortgages? On the contrary, he may 
say to the one, “You are well-to-do, you have the 
means of clearing your estate of all encumbrances, and so. 
saving what you now have to pay in interest, and you cannot 
lay out your income to better advantage.” While to the other 
he would say, “ Your real need is capital, and if you have saved 
anything out of your income, the wise thing to do with it is 
to spend it in making your land more profitable. If you pay 
off your mortgages, you will, it is true, reduce your outlay by 
the amount of the interest due on them; but if you spend it 
in making the land more productive, you may not only have 
the money to pay the interest, but a great deal more 
beside.”’ This is Mr. Mitchell Henry’s plea, and supposing the 
facts to be true—that Ireland is very poor, and that by a 
judicious expenditure of various kinds she may be made richer 
—we do not see how it is to be disputed. Why should Ireland 
be made to pay off Debt because England does, if the circum- 
stances which make it economical in the one case do not exist 
in the other ? 





THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 

_— are much annoyed when tohl that they are 

Asiatics, and no doubt the statement, except so far as it 
is true of all mankind, is untrue of them; but it is impossible 
for them to deny the Asiatic tone which pervades the wonderful 
scene ov which all Europe has this week been gazing. We do 
not mean that the accessories of the Coronation festival are 
Asiatic, that Asiatic costumes are visible in the streets of 
Moscow, that Asiatic princes are prominent in the Kremlin, that 
Asiatic customs are maintained in some of the rites. The Czar 
is a great Asiatic Sovereign—the greatest, except two, Queen 
Victoria, and the Empress Regent of China, whose name 
Europe does not know—and when he calls his subjects together: 
for any grand fanction, much of all that is external must 
be Asiatic. But this scene in Moscow is Asiatic in more than 
accessories. If we were asked to state in a word the “ note” 
or central fact which differentiates Asia from Europe, we 
should answer, “ Immoderateness.” Nothing in Asia is suffi- 
ciently restricted. Empires are too big, populations are too 
vast, all features of nature are too huge, the arts are too gigan- 
tesque, the powers entrusted to men are too awful, calamities 
are too wide-spread, all things have in them a trace of im- 
moderateress, as if gods and men alike had lost the sense of 
wise limitation. Forests in Asia cover kingdoms. Mountains: 
occupy the area of large States. Peoples are numbered, like 
the Chinese and the Indians, ly their fractional relation to the 
whole human race. Mythologies are full of monstrous figures. 
A cyclone desolates a province. A tidal wave sweeps away half- 
a-million of men. A famine slaughters out eleven millions, A 
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wall bounds an Empire. One Sovereign is brother of the Sun, 
another is God’s Vicegerent, a third is incarnatedeity. Every- 
thing, from the powers of kings and the conceptions of men to the 
forces of nature and the number of mosquitoes, is gigantic, enorm- 
ous, fatiguing to the brain, in fact, when measured as all things 
must be measured by a standard of which man is the unconscious 
unit, immoderate. This characteristic of immoderateness is the 
dominant one in the Russian Coronation. The splendours of the 
scene weary imagination. It is not a country, but two con- 
tinents which are summoned to be present. All nations are in 
the Kremlin, by their representatives. It is but a ceremonial, 
but the troops present might invade a first-class State. The 
procession is one such as Rollin imagined to be following 
Darius.. The festivities are spread over days. The multi- 
tudes to be dined are counted in hundreds of thousands, 
are to eat whole herds and drink out of reservoirs in 
which men might drown. Roasted mammoths would not be 
out of place, and the Tun of Heidelberg would seem small. The 
expenses, 20,000,000 roubles, are those of a little war. The 
monarch to be crowned claims freedom from restriction like 
that of a deity, and actually exercises powers which recall 
Simmons’s strained effort to express in verse the prerogatives 
of the Roman Cxsar, “ earth’s awful lord,”— 
“ Whose whispered word 
Fills like pervading Nature land and flood ; 
And if but syllabled in wrathful mood, 
Had the swift lightning’s soundless power to pierce, 
Rending and blasting through the Universe.” 
A word from the cynosure of that throng, the pale man on the 
white horse, who, as his people shout their devotion, and all the 
world bends in reverence, feels chiefly the necessity of fortitude 
toawait what may meet him at the next turning, would precipitate 
Russia on the West, or submerge Asia under a million of con- 
quering soldiery ; and he rides on, expecting, though probably 
not fearing, instant execution. His risks are as immoderate as 
his powers, his responsibilities, his roll of peoples and of king- 
doms. His Opposition speaks with dynamite, argues with the 
bullet, satirizes with the knife. He has not to fear loss of 
unpopularity, or untoward events, or even resistance, but 
immediate and painful death. If any point is unguarded, if his 
police have misread a warning, if a soldier is faithless, the Czar, 
riding there behind the representatives of two continents, amid 
the Royalties of half the world, before a wife seated on a 
chariot “like a mass of gold,” fenced round with the devotion 
of millions, and armed with illimitable powers, may stumble 
dead into an open grave. The immoderateness in all around 
him, in the number of his guards, the costliness of his 
festa, the preparations for his glorification, is also in the faction 
which defies him, and which responds to his claim of all rights 
by denying all, even the right to keep alive. All that—the ex- 
aggerated grandeur and the exaggerated liability, the awful 
power and the awful powerlessness—is strictly Asiatic, belong- 
ing to the continent where everything dwarfs man, and man, as 
in revenge, endeavours to overleap restrictions, only to recognise 
in despair that man is nothing, existence misery, and heaven 
eternal unconsciousness. 
The men of the West, who are accustomed to restriction, and 
know that there is no buttress to the mind like an imperative 
law, that even day-dreaming is bewildering unless the dreamer 
adheres to his self-made conditions, wonder at the vastness of 
this ceremonial, and think all needful impressiveness would be 
obtained by one much smaller. Surely, one day, they think, 
might suffice, and one religious ceremony, a tenth of the expense, 
and a third of the troops and other adjuncts to the scene, which 
cannot gratify the Czar, and must in its long protraction greatly 
increase his danger. The characteristic of immoderateness, they 
believe, might be cut out, without risk of diminishing the impact 
to be made on the popular imagination. That is, we suppose, 
true; and for ourselves, we can imagine for a Russian Czar no 
coronation more impressive than the ancient Tartar one, the 
raising of the Sovereign on a shield in the sight of the whole 
nation, assembled on some vast plain, each morsel of the shield 
being borne up by the representative of a tribe. Tchengis was 
enthroned so, and the tradition of the scene has lingered for 
centuries in men’s minds. But ceremonials usually grow of 
themselves, and it is not difficult to detect the causes which 
have made this one so separately grandiose. The first idea has 
been to make it religious, to show the Czar to the people of his 
faith as the consecrated ruler delegated by the Almighty and 
by the Orthodox Church to govern them. In nations which do 





performed, and always tend to accrete to themselves 


a 
more elaborate magnificence. No precedent must thenone 
from, and precedents accumulate like paraphernalia,—like 


ee. robes, for example, or the Russian regalia, which were 
orwarded to Moscow in a special train. A Pope who was elected 
in a moment would hardly seem a Pope, and the very notion of 
hurry is inconsistent with the movements of a Church. The Czar 
is Patriarch, as well as Sovereign; and in his consecration a 
religious function is performed which, in the eyes of the Russian 
people, is first of all, and must, as other ceremonials are 
and costly, and magnificent, be slowest, costliest, most mag- 
nificent of any. Otherwise, Czar and Church would alike lack 
the sense of the becoming. This is indeed the ultima ratio of 
the Coronation, without which Alexander III. would hardl 
have encountered its special dangers or sanctioned its seainaals 
expense. ‘Till he is crowned he is not sacred, and as his sacred. 
ness is the source of his prerogative, the crowning must 
be so done as to be past all question, must be known 
by direct evidence to every person in the Empire. Coro. 
nations were arranged before newspapers began, and much 
of the immoderateness of the ceremonial arises simply from 
the multitude of witnesses from all the nations beneath the 
Czar’s sceptre whom it was necessary to summon, that on 
their return they might testify that all had been regularly and 
solemnly performed. The Kings of the Desert do not come to 
Moscow to please themselves, but because they are summoned 
to see, and do homage, and bear witness on their return. And 
then the Czar is something more than Patriarch or Sovereign, 
he is also Cesar, the “elect” and representative of all who 
obey him. The origin of the dynasty was elective, and the 
Romanoffs, hated by the aristocratic chiefs, and without a 
citizen class to support them, have always made it their policy 
to proclaim themselves representatives of the dim, common 
populations. They have probably felt that position also. All 
Kings feel it more or less; and to the Czar of Russia, so far 
removed above his subjects, the “ mass” must always seem the 
most interesting as well as the most formidable object within 
his dominions. The second main end of the Coronation is to 
impress them, and in the effort to reach the true people, to 
become visible across two continents and to a hundred millions, 
a ceremony naturally becomes grandiose. It is a people which 
is to see, not a set of spectators, a people which is to be fed, a 
people which is to recognise that something has occurred so great 
that each one even of them bears in it some part. When the 
tenantry count thousands, the kitchen must be big, the roast 
oxen many, and the beer-vats deep ; and the Czar only increases 
adequately the preparations of the squire. Add to all the forms 
necessary to the recognition of a Patriarch, and all the forms 
essential in the election of a Caesar, all the forms usual in the 
crowning of a European monarch, who this time is anxious tooutdo 
precedent rather than depart from it, and we have the materials 
for a ceremonial which would be magnificent anywhere, and which 
in Moscow, the capital of Northern Asia, as well as of Northern 
Europe, the city where East and West have embraced each 
other, becomes a stupendous function, such as could not elsewhere 
be performed. In no other city could a coronation be a festa at 
once religious and democratic, Asiatic and European, modelled 
upon most ancient precedents, and decorated by all the aid of 
modern inventiveness and knowledge. Only there could Euro- 
peans gaze astonished at a building at once fortress, palace, and 
basilica—the largest of fortresses, the hugest of palaces, the 
most stupendous of basilicas—and watch Tartar Princes gazing 
up thunderstruck under the electric light. And only there, we 
hope, could the man who is the centre of all be in more im- 
minent risk of a violent death than a criminal tried, convicted, 
and expecting sentence. 


slow, 





MR. LABOUCHERE ON THE DEMOCRATIC 
LOVE FOR CAKES AND ALE. 

R. LABOUCHERE was, as he usually is, amusing on 
Tuesday, when pleading for the recognition of what he 
called the “great democratic picnic,” and upbraiding the stern 
Radicals with their contempt for cakes and ale. But he was 
not careful to show why a hearty feeling of sympathy for the 
people’s open-air festival, should tell in favour of the adjournment 
of the House of Commons over the day of that festival. Would 
not the million have enjoyed their holiday quite as much without 
the participation of the working Members of the House of Com- 
mons? Might not the thought that these public servants were 
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enhanced the pleasure of the million in their open-air picnic P 
Would the absence of any group of serious politicians from the 
Epsom Downs have diminished the satisfaction of the crowd in 
the bright sun and gaieties of the occasion? We doubt whether 
Mr. Labouchere himself would have been much missed from 
the great scene, and we are quite sure that the resolve of the 
House to sit on the Derby Day, had such a resolve been taken, 
would have had no sort of influence in keeping him away, had 
he otherwise intended to go. Hence, we find it difficult, not, 
indeed, to understand the drift of his speech, but to under- 
stand what bearing that drift had on the motion for adjourn- 
ment which he supported. He did not say that it was the 
duty of a good representative of the people to go and study 
the demeanour of the people on Epsom Downs, yet that would 
have been the only connecting link, so far as we can see, between 
his general position that the people ought to have their gaieties 
and that those gaieties onght to be held in honour, with 
the particular motion for the adjournment of the House 
over the Derby Day for which he spoke. This would, however, 
have been a very poor argument, even if he had brought it 
forward, for the scrious-minded Members would certainly never 
have used their holiday to go to Epsom, while the Members 
whose delight in such’ amusements is more nearly that of Mr. 
Labouchere himself would have very little to learn, and would, 
besides, be pretty sure to learn that little, whether the House 
adjourned, or whether it did not. Except as an act of abstract 
homage to cakes and ale, the adjournment of the House of 
Commons over the Derby Day cannot be said to embody any par- 
ticular feeling of respect for the great picnic of the people. The 
Bank holiday in August is a still greater occasion for open-air 
popular enjoyment, since it affects the whole kingdom, but no 
one ever proposed to adjourn over the Bank holiday in August 
as a mode of showing the sympathy of Parliament with the 
open-air enjoyments of the people. 

Perhaps, however, all that Mr. Labouchere intended to say 
was this,—‘ Don’t set up for being virtuous Catos who despise 
pleasure; people will not like you at all the better for it, 
and may like you the worse. If you would win the favour 
of the people, you should own to being rather too much 
given to such pleasures, instead- of prone to despise them. 
The people like large, sunny men, who are not strait-laced in 
such matters; not earnest, high-souled men, who affect a puri- 
tanical devotion to duty.’ If that was all that Mr. Labouchere 
meant, he was partly right. For though, if the Wednesday 
were worth saving for the sake of the measures put down 
for discussion on that day, it ought to have been saved, 
whether the devotees of the Derby were thereby excluded 
from the debate or not, it would have been a complete mis- 
take for any Member to suppose that he would gain popularity 
by voting against the adjournment over the Derby Day as a mere 
demonstration against the Derby Day. No attempt would be 
less likely to-gain the favour of the people, who do not at all 
admire stern-minded patriots for giving themselves airs as to 
the political virtue they display in defence of the people. The 
members whom the Democracy usually like best are certainly 
the men who share their tastes as well as their opinions, and 
who are not above enjoying what they enjoy, and craving for a 
holiday just as the people crave for it. They will not like Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson the less for his laughing attack on the laziness 
of honourable Members, but they will like Mr. Labouchere all 
the better for his open confession of sympathy with the enjoy- 
ments of the Derby Day. And if the only question were as to 
the course intrinsically best adapted to win a commonplace 
popularity, we should be inclined to prefer Mr. Labouchere’s 
course to that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It is always more 
popular to confess a sympathy with popular weaknesses, than 
to assume a superiority to them. Indeed, the assumption of 
any virtue is unpopular, even though the assumption be founded 
1n truth, 

Nevertheless, we cannot agree with Mr. Labouchere, if he 
means that Englishmen will always admire a statesman 
of the higher rank who affects cakes and ale, better than 
the statesman who, in the unconscious sincerity of his 
heart, ignores cakes and ale without affecting to institute 
acrusade against them. Lord Palmerston was very popular, 
and Lord Palmerston somewhat paraded, perhaps, his love for 
cakes and ale, and lost nothing of his popularity by doing so- 
But the two last party chiefs, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone, have neither of them been in any sense at all devotees 

of pleasure, Lord Beaconsfield openly preferring ambition to 





pleasure, and declaring that in his belief the two pursuits were 
incompatible; while Mr. Gladstone’s pleasure has always con- 
sisted in his eager and ardent devotion to political duty, tke 
feature in his career which the people have always regarded 
with the utmost enthusiasm. We should say, on the whole, 
that what is most popular in England is a strong nature, 
freely and impressively displayed in its public aspects, 
so that it really takes hold of the imagination of the 
people; and that it matters comparatively little whether 
that strength of nature exhibits itself most character- 
istically in care for the public interest or in sympathy 
with the public recreations, so long as that care and sym- 
pathy are genuine and their expression adequate. Sir 
Robert Peel and Earl Russell both deserved the greatest grati- 
tude from the English people, but we doubt whether either of 
them obtained as much as they deserved, and simply for this 
reason,—that there was something frigid and reticent about the 
manner of both which partly cut them off from popular 
sympathy. Mr. Disraeli was, perhaps, more truly reticent, 
—that is, less really known by the public,—than either of 
them; but little as he displayed his inner mind to the 
people, there was nothing of dryness and frigidity about his 
political attitude; he was always at his ease, and always seemed 
perfectly frank in his political confessions. Consequently, 
both Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone managed to impress their 
own image on the people with much more effect than either 
Lord John Russell or Sir Robert’ Peel, and hence, doubtless, 
their much wider popularity. The people gained a vivid 
impression of what they were, which they never gained 
adequately of either Sir Robert Peel or Lord John. And 
they certainly came to place as much confidence in Lord 
Beaconsfield as they had ever placed in Lord Palmerston, 
and more confidence in Mr, Gladstone than they had 
ever placed in Lord Palmerston. This seems to show that 
the English people do not insist on the love for cakes and 
ale as in any degree a sine gud now of popularity. We are dis- 
posed to think that Mr. Labouchere would make a great mistake, 
if he were to imagine that a frank love of the common pleasures 
of life is at all essential to popularity. What the Democracy 
does dislike is any sign of superciliousness ; what it does love is 
largeness and strength of nature made visible and conspicuous to 
the people. Nor will they object much to the particular manner in 
which largeness and strength of nature are expressed, so long as 
they ave expressed, and expressed vividly. The notion that a 
democracy likes fastness for its own sake, we believe to be an 
absolute mistake, though it undoubtedly dislikes for its own 
sake anything in the least’ approaching to priggishness or 
virtuous assumption. What it heartily admires is genuine 
character strongly displayed. We believe, for instance, that 
the Constituencies will be quite as much inclined to applaud 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson for his chaff of the pleasure-seekers, as 
they will be to like Mr. Labouchere for his chaff of the morualists. 
They would admire Mr. Gladstone much more for an earnest 
appeal to the moral feeling of Parliament not to waste a 
Government night, than they would Mr. Lowther for denouncing 
such an appeal as Pharisaic strategy. Genuineness, force, and 
strong public feeling are the qualities to impress a democracy, and 
it matters very little whether amongst those qualities a certain 
amount of sympathy with lighter gaiety be or be not visible. 
If it is there, they like to see it frankly acknowledged. Butif it is 
not there, they like their stronger leaders all the better for not pro- 
fessing sympathy with it. It is all nonsense to say that because 
the people at large love cakes and ale,—as, of course, they do,— 
they will not tolerate any one who does not love cakes and ale, too. 
They will not tolerate anything that looks like ostentatious virtue. 
But they will love all the better the man who, not being in love 
with such delights himself, shows himself simply as he is, with- 
out the smallest depreciation of those who care more for such 
indulgences than he cares. The popular mind is wonderfully 
catholic in its tastes. Greatness of any kind, even of the purely 
intellectual kind, easily “ fetches” it,as the phrase goes: Prince 
Bismarck is popular in Germany, General Grant in the United 
States, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone in England, 
Garibaldi was popular in Italy, all without any well-marked sym- 
pathy for the pleasures of the people, just because all of them 
managed to show strong character strongly identified with the 
national welfare. No doubt, Mr. Lincoln and Lord Palmerston 
both gained popularity partly by their known sympathy with 
the easy-going side of the people’s mind. But we question 
whether even Mr. Lincoln, with all his jokes, would, but for his 
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assassination, ever have been as popular in the United States 
as Mr. Gladstone, without any special sympathy with the 
humours of the people, has long ago been in this country. No 
prig can ever become popular. But one whose instincts really 
rauge higher than the instincts of the majority of the people, 
does not lose, but gain by his genuine indifference to the 
pursuit of the minor indulgences and pettier excitements 
of life. 


WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
HE death of Dr. William Chambers, which occurred at 
Edinburgh last Sunday, brought to a close a life which 
was not only long and useful, but rich in biographical interest 
of a kind which seems to be becoming rarer every year. The 
Dick Whittington of legend, who.in boyhood could find no 
resting-place more luxurious than a milestone, but who in man- 
hood reclined in the Lord Mayor’s chair of state, died long ago, 
and has not many present-day successors. Even the traditional 
hero of later times, the possessor of the solitary half-crown 
which, by a careful practice of the self-regarding virtues, grows 
into a million of money, is heard of more frequently in popular 
lectures than in real life; and the so-called successful man of 
our day finishes his career near the top of the ladder partly be- 
cause he kad the good-fortune to begin it some distance from 
the bottom. Apart, therefore, from other and better reasons, 
the life of William Chambers is interesting because it vitalises 
the old traditions, and justifies to the imagination such wise 
words as certain of the proverbs of Solomon and the maxims of 
Benjamin Franklin, which have of late been rather generally 
discredited in practice, even by people who respect them in 
theory, and find them admirable for purposes of hortative 
quotation. 

Few people who have left their mark upon the world have 
been more heavily handicapped at starting than the boy William 
Chambers. His father, a good, intelligent, fairly-cultivated, but 
‘thoroughly shiftless man, was a hindrance, rather than a help, 
to his sons, and did little for them beyond entangling them in 
a law-suit, which in their early days of struggle robbed them of 
money that they could ill afford. William and his brother 
Robert had not even the advantage of a decent education. 
Such schooling. as the former had, terminated when he was 
thirteen years of age, and in his fascinating autobiographical 
reminiscences he calculates that altogether it cost, “ books 
included, somewhere about £6.” Of the first of his schools 
an account is given which is more amusing than satisfactory. It 
was “ kept by a poor old widow, Kirsty Cranston, who, according 
to her own account, was qualified to carry forward her pupils 
so far as reading the Bible; but to this proficiency there was 
the reasonable exception of leaving out difficult words, such as 
* Maher-shalal-hash-baz.’ These, she told the children, might be 
made a ‘pass-over,’ and accordingly it was the rule of the 
establishment to let them alone.” The educational limita- 
tions of the other schools were less startling, and probably 
‘William Chambers got a full return for his father’s money; 
but, at the best, six pounds’ worth of education can hardly be 
considered an adequate intellectual equipment. Both the 
brothers had, however, been born with a passion for culture; 
and though the means for gratifying it were terribly scarce, every 
yneans was made the most of, so that when William Chambers, 
at the age of nineteen, conceived the bold idea of beginning 
business as a bookseller, it is probable that his acquirements 
were equal, if not superior, to those of most youths in his own 
rank of life. He was, as far as money was concerned, better off 
than the favourite heroes of self-help treatises, for his capital 
consisted not of one half-crown, but of two; and this sum—his 
wages for the last week of his apprenticeship—was devotel to 
the purchase of wood, with which the young tradesman himself 
constructed all the shop-furniture he required. A stock of goods, 
small, indeed, but not contemptible, had been secured by one of 
those accidents to which even the scorners of happy chances 
sometimes owe so much. A bookseller’s sale was to be held at 
an Edinburgh hotel, and the agent in charge, to whom young 
Chambers had been recommended, engaged him as an assistant, 
and was evidently favourably impressed by the way i+ 
which he went about his business. “On the day succecd- 
ing the bibliopolic festival,” wrote William Chambers, 
more than fifty years afterwards, “I attended to assist in 
packing up, in the course of which I was questioned regard- 
ing my plans. I stated to the friendly inquirer that I was 
about to begin business, but that I had no money; if I had, I 
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should take the opportunity of buying a few of h 
for I thought I could sell them to advantage. ‘ Well,’ he 

: ‘ 7 Te- 
plied, ‘I like that frankness ; you seem an honest lad and ha 
been useful to me; so do not let the want of money tials a 
select, if you please, ten ponnds’ worth of my samples mae 
will let you have the usual credit.’ ” ‘i 

It is interesting to recall this beginning of a career the 
middle and end of which are known to all the world. The kind] 
agent's samples were sold and paid for, and the little cet 
grew from week to week. Robert Chambers was taken into 
partnership; printing was added to bookselling, and publishing 
to printing; and on February 4th, 1832, appeared the first 
number of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, to be followed 
rapidly by the “ Information for the People,” the “ Educational 
Course,” the “ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts,” 
the “ Encyclopeedia, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledce for 
the People,” the “ Cyclopadia of English Literature,” the “Book 
of Days,” and other hardly less important works, which have 
made the name of William and Robert Chambers familiar in 
every place where the English language is spoken and English 
books are read. The undertakings of the two brothers were 
followed, not only by success of the real and best kind, but by that 
special result to which the name of success is more generally 
given ; wealth was well-earned and well-distributed ; and Paisley 
and Edinburgh have substantial memorials of the liberality of 
the man to whom the former gave life and the latter the means 
of living. 

It is not, however, by his benefactions that William Cham- 

bers will be longest and most warmly remembered. It is not, 

we think, even as a pioneer in the movement for providing 

cheap and wholesome literature that he has the greatest claim 

upon our regard. Others, Charles Knight, for example, did almost 

as muchas he in bringing books and periodicals within the reach 

of the humbler class; but it was William Chambers who, in the 

fullest sense of the word, popularised literature, by making it 

not only accessible, but attractive. To the cheapness which was 

such a boon to the studious artizan or junior clerk, he added the 

literary charm which attracted the artizan or clerk who was not 
studious, and by whom reading was regarded less as recreation 
than as a form of labour, differing from other labour only in 
being entirely unremunerative. It would be grossly unjust to 
speak in even a mildly depreciatory tone of such works as the 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge ; but it is a fact which cannot be ignored, that their general 
solidity and weight—we do not say heaviness—were better cal- 
culated to satisfy than to excite intellectual hunger. The Brothers 
Chambers seem to have felt instinctively that the classes to 
whom they specially appealed needed something more than a 
supply of literature,—an intellectual stimulus to avail them- 
selves of the supply ; and that the wide utility of the former was 
dependent upon the existence of the latter. We do not mean 
that attractiveness was pursued as an aim in itself; had it 
been so pursued, William Chambers and his brother would, 
like others, have fallen into such popular literary vices as senti- 
mentality or sensationalism, from which their work has been 
conspicuously free; but it was achieved in pursuit of another 
end—the propagation of a wide love for wholesome and elevating 
literature —and while this end was kept steadily in view, it was 
impossible to miss the indispensable means. 

The literary work of William Chambers, of his brother Robert, 
and of such collaborators as caught their tone, was characterised 
by what may be best described as sublimated common-sense. 
In his delightful and suggestive book, “Companions of My Soli- 
tude,” Sir Arthur Helps makes Ellesmere speak of common- 
sense as the distinguishing quality of Gretchen; and he goes 
on to say—we quote from memory only—that the common- 
sense of the vulgaris hard and materialistic, but that Gretchen’s 
was the common-sense of an imaginative person, with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. This is a just and helpful distinction. 
What Ellesmere called the common-sense of the vulgar is, 
indeed, too common, and its effects in literature are as baneful 
as those of the pseudo-culture which is its latest rival. The 
higher common-sense, compact of imagination and humour and 
a general sanity of the intellect which is more easily recognised 
than defined, is as beneficent an influence in literature as it is in 
life; and it is to be found nowhere more free from alloy than in 
the pages written by William Chambers. The potency of its 
action in the mind of the man in whom it is either a native gift 
or an acquired accomplishment, is illustrated by the one fact 
that it preserved him alike from the narrowness of the sectarian 
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isan, and the supercilious indifference to great interests of 
the person who makes it his boast that he “ sits apart, holding 
no form of creed, but contemplating all.” He was a safe 
thinker, not because he thought timidly, but because his thought 
always turned in the direction of practice, and was thereby 
gaved from the extravagances of the mere doctrinaire. His 
matter and his manner were alike characterised by the lucidity 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has so feelingly commended to us; 
by an utter absence of the “ note of provincialism ;” by freedom 
from affectation, eccentricity, or spasm; and by the natural 

ce which cannot be acquired, because it is the outcome of a 
qwell-poised and harmonious nature. That William Chambers 
died before his baronetcy was gazetted has naturally provided 
matter for mention, but it hardly provides matter for regret. 
He will be ranked with worthier peers than municipal magnates 
qho have had the luck to entertain Royalty. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——. 
A KERRY EMIGRATION SCENE. 
[To tHe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

G1r,—I witnessed yesterday the departure of some 400 emi- 
grants from the South of Ireland, in the steamship ‘ Lake 
Manitoba,’ which steamed up the Kenmare River on her way 
from Queenstown to Quebec, for the purpose of taking the 
fifty-one families of the Kenmare contingent on board. These 
emigrants, consisting exclusively of unbroken families, are 
being sent out by the Guardians of the Poor, under the 
Emigration clauses of the Arrears Acts. It was high time 
that they should move in the matter, for the rates in the 
Kenmare Union amounted to 6s. in the pound, and I was 
assured that in winter-time the poor habitually got food but 
once a day. Yet the workhouse, capable of holding 600 in- 
mates, actually contained but 106, so deep-rooted is the abhor- 
rence in Ireland of entering its duors. And, indeed, although 
its cubic capacity may be sufficient for 600, a portion of the 
building itself is utterly unfit to receive inmates, from its 
neglected condition. 

It was by the merest accident that I learned from the public 
«ar-boy of emigrants leaving Kenmare, through which place I 
was intending to pass hurriedly, in the usual tourist course, on 
my way to Killarney. Instead of the one hour, which the 
public car allows for lunch, I spent nearly forty-eight in and 
about Kenmare, mostly devoted to gathering particulars about 
the causes of its pauperism and the circumstances of the intend- 
ing emigrants. 

I was greatly assisted in these inquiries by the kindness of 
Captain Colomb, the energetic chairman of the Emigration 
Committee of the Kenmare Union, who permitted me to accom- 
pany him during the various processes of preparation for equip- 
ping and despatching the emigrants, with whom I conversed 
freely. I was likewise fortunate enough to make the acquaint- 
ance of Major Spaight, the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board in the South-Western division of Ireland, of Captain 
Samson, Government Emigration Commissioner, and Captain 
Christian, Board of Trade Inspector of Emigrant Ships, all of 
whom gave me valuable information. But, in the limited space 
which I can reasonably ask for in the Spectator, I had better 
confine myself to the particulars gathered from the emigrants 
themselves, and to a description of the scene at the workhouse, 
where they assembled, and of their conveyance to and embarka- 
tion on the ‘Lake Manitoba,’ which lay off the point where 
the Blackwater joins the Kenmare River, some seven miles 
from Kenmare town. 

_ Throughout the day—Friday, 18th—families kept dropping 
ito the workhouse—the children mostly barefooted, and in a 
ragged condition—bringing the one box which contained all 
that remained of the family effects, on an enlarged sort of 
costermonger’s cart, drawn by a half-starved horse or donkey. 
What would be the ultimate fate of this last vestige “ of live and 
dead stock ” of the small holding, I regret that I omitted to 
inquire particularly ; but I conjecture that the incoming tenant 
Would, in most cases, take it at a valuation. The first family I 
became acquainted with was that of Michael Godfrey, consisting 
of father, mother, five girls and three boys, all under twelve, 
ragged and barefooted. The mother, too, was only half-clad, dark, 
with straight, black hair, sharp, pointed features, high cheek- 
bones (reminding me strangely of the Mexican-Indian type), and 
nursing an infant. The four elder girls were the very image 


of the mother; the boys favoured the father more, whose face . 
was less pointed, but equally pinched. I accompanied them 
upstairs to the clothing department, where a very kind and 
gentle-mannered matron handed each a complete suit of brand- 
new clothes, hat or cap, and boots, even including the baby, 
somewhat in advance of her immediate requirements. After the 
lapse of the best part of an hour—the ladies were long in dressing 
—the whole family reappeared, wholly transformed, and hardly 
recognisable. The father had been brought to ruin partly by 
his own improvidence, partly by the barrenness of the plot of 
ground on which he had struggled in vain to get a living. He 
paid £12, rent of a small arable bit of land and eight cow-runs, 
which plot and cow-runs his brother would now take over and 
add to his own holding. This arrangement seemed eminently 
satisfactory, and was just what I was hoping to hear. 

The next family was that of Patrick Leary, consisting of 
father, mother, four boys, and two girls. These I had not seen 
in their chrysalis state; but as butterflies in their new clothes, 
they looked highly respectable, and Mrs. Leary had cheap 
artificial flowers in her black bonnet. I have every reason to 
believe, though it was too delicate a subject to inquire 
into, that this bonnet was not provided by the Guardians, 
but was the gift of a charitable lady, who was seeing 
them off. As far as I observed, it was the only bonnet worn by 
any woman present, most of whom made their shawls do double 
duty, for shawl and bonnet. Patrick Leary likewise had been 
brought to the verge of starvation, by the impossibility of getting 
a living out of a barren mountain-side, where for every rod of 
cleared ground is at least an acre of boulder-strewn bog. Leary 
had given up the hopeless attempt some years ago, even when 
agriculture was less depressed, and had since hired himself out 
as a cowherd to a master, from whom he produced an excellent 
character. Both Leary and Godfrey had made previous trips 
to America, without their families ; and both were provided with 
letters from friends there, without which the United States 
Government will not allow Irish emigrants to land. 

The next case I inquired into was that of Margaret Lynch, a 
respectable, quiet-looking widow, a fact proclaimed by no out- 
ward sign of cap or bonnet, for she had nothing but the usual 
shawl drawn over her head. She supports three children ex- 
clusively by her needle. A workhouse official gave her anu 
excellent character. Her husband, she told me, had been a car- 
driver, but, to use her own words, “his three horses died one by 
f one, and himself died after them.” Although present at the 
workhouse yesterday, Margaret Lynch will only leave with the 
next batch of emigrants on June Ist. 

The gathering at the workhouse for the cars and emigrants 
was fixed for 5 a.m., Saturday, May 19th. By 5.15 the first 
family had mounted the first of the line of cars, of which there 
were six large and about as many small. The whole fifty-one 
families were conveyed in two trips, and the whole were de- 
spatched by 7.30 a.m., so excellent were Captain Colomb’s 
arrangements, and so docile were the emigrants in general. 
From time to time an occasional howl was raised by some, I 
think, semi-professional howler; and not a few women shed 
tears quietly at quitting their friends gathered round the work- 
house, but during the embarkation I did not see a tear shed, 
except by a little girl, who was “sure she was going to be 
drownded.” 

Nor did I see but one case of drunkenness, and that was in 
the case of the only single man of the party. A striking 
example was made of him, for he was ejected by the fellow- 
occupants of his car on the road to the point of embarkation, 
and left behind. 

The embarkation itself was effected in the most orderly 
manner, owing to the fact that the boats of H.M.’s gunboat 
‘ Britomart’ were told-off for that service. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of the under-officers and sailors to the 
women and children, and the whole two hundred and seventy- 
three souls were got on board without the slightest accident. 
The weather was brilliantly fine, and the occasion was made a 
sort of féte by the whole neighbourhood, who swarmed round 
the ‘Lake Manitoba’ in boats. Not till the ship had got some 
half a mile off did the priest arrive, wearing a very shiny tall 
hat, in a boat with some ladies, From beginning to end, he had 
taken no part in the whole proceedings, so far as I could observe. 

There can be no question as to the eagerness of the poor people 
to fly from starvation and stagnation to a land of abundance and 
enterprise. It is the change of moral atmosphere, which will be 





just as potent for good in America as the bettering of their 
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material condition. An emigrant recently wrote back to his 
friends,—“ Let priest and agitator say what they please against 
emigration, do you come out.” Another wrote,—“If you 
worked as hard in Ireland as we do out here, you might get on 
at home.” But the fact is that the spirit of work hardly exists 
in Ireland, and the priestly incubus, encouraging idleness, weighs 
heavily on the land. The driver of one of the cars, who gave 
me a lift for a short distance, had caught the infection of the 
emigration-fever, and exclaimed, “ It’s too enticing, sure I’ll be 
off myself next trip!’ Unhappily, the £100,000 voted by Par- 
liament is all but exhausted, and several Unions who were late 
in their applications will, I fear, get no Government assistance, 
unless a fresh sum is voted. ‘The urgency of the need is un- 
questionable.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. (Buttock) Hatt. 

Killarney, May 20th. 

P.S.—I may add that Ireland is crying out for tourists, that 
the weather is magnificent, and that you are as safe here, and 
far more welcome, than in Bond Street. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—A little imaginative sympathy, enabling us to realise 
another's stand-point, would often save us from misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresenting those who hold different opinions from 
our own. A larger measure of that quality would have given 
to the hastily written letter of “ H. J. V.” a different tone. His 
criticism of Mr. Bright’s strictures upon the Archbishop’s 
thanksgiving prayer is based upon an inaccurate idea both of 
the prayer and the denunciation. “H. J. V.” tells us that it 
was upon the Church of England Mr. Bright poured out his 
indignation for the errors of the prayer, whereas he dealt with 
the Archbishop of York as solely responsible for that produc- 
tion, and carefully discriminated between its authorship and 
those clergymen who were so shocked at its mercenary 
spirit that they refused to use it in their churches. The 
severest censure upon the thanksgiving I have read came 
from the Spectator, for whose opinions “ H. J. V.” cares so 
much. The last thing we should expect to come from an 
“ Anglican ” is that the Archbishop of York is the Church of 
England. “H.J. V.” blames Mr. Bright for refraining from 
condemning the Government, and yet censuring the Archbishop. 
Bat this blame is entirely undeserved, for in retiring from the 
Cabinet, Mr. Bright stated that he did so because, in his judg- 
ment, the bombardment of Alexandria was a violation of inter- 
national and moral law. In his speech at Glasgow there was also 
an implicit condemnation of the Egyptian war, andit was repeated 
in his latest address, As thestrongest disapproval of the Egyptian 
policy had been expressed by one whose object throughout his 
life has been to honour God rather than worry a Government, 
it is doubtful what purpose could have been answered by 
public expressions of his dissent. The relation, however, 
of the dignitaries of the Church to the war had not been dealt 
with; and as the annual meeting of the Liberation Society 
presented the only opportunity when this could be appropriately 
done, that relation was fair matter for discussion, in an assembly 
whose first question would naturally be, “ What is the moral 
and religious utility to the State of an Established Church ?” 
That Mr. Bright's censure of the action of the dignitaries of the 
Church in relation to our aggressive wars generally, and of the 
Archbishop’s prayer in particular, was justifiable, is the opinion 
of many who do not hold the doctrines of the Peace Party. 
What shocked the moral feeling of many in the Archbishop’s 
address to the Supreme Being was its cold-blooded indifference 
to the sufferings of the conquered, and its Jacob-like utilisation 
of the political advantages of the situation. The Archbishop 
did not merely thank God when the war was over, or because 
the war was over, but mainly becanse our highway to India 
had been secured, and because God’s power had been manifested 
in our camp, and was the cause of victory. It was a prayer 
worthier of the times of the Judges than of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It practically praised the Infinite One for holding down 
one section of his family, while another attempted to kill it; 
and for strengthening our cavalry to pursue and cut down the 
flying fugitives of Arabi’s army. Can any one for a moment 
suppose that he whose presence is so spiritual that he dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, but in the sanctified thoughts 
and hearts of the good, could manifest hiiself in the passions, 
and storms, and ravages of a battle-field? The Apostle James, 





a very different response. The day is gone for such anthropo. 
morphic nationalisation of the divine as makes the militarism 
as well as the sanctity and philanthropy of a people equal ex. 
pressions of his working. The Christian spirit views the suffer. 
ings of Egyptians and Englishmen as part of that martyrdom 
of humanity which has marked the generations that have gone 
a cries, in sadness, and yet hope, “ How long, O Lord! baw 
ong ?” 
I am not one of those who concur in Mr. Bright’s view of the 
Egyptian war. I think Mr. Gladstone had sufficient reasong 
for his action, and I trust his feeling and judgment in thig 
matter. At the same time, I can understand how, from Mr, 
Bright’s stand-point, the war was unnecessary. Every student 
of philosophy knows the ambiguity of the word “ necessary,’” 
and its implications. To Mr. Bright, that only is necessary 
which ought to be, which is in harmony with the moral law and 
the moral sense of man. His ethics are Kantian; he must 
have a categorical imperative for a certain course, or he can- 
not commend it. Now, politics are mainly based upon 
ideas of utility and tradition; they are determined in their 
evolution by what has preceded them. It is inevitable 
that collisions should arise between such a_ statesman 
as Mr. Bright and the organisers of national opinion 
into national measures and acts. The defenders of the 
Egyptian war would not claim that their policy was “ neces. 
sary,” in the Bright sense of necessity. Their arguments at 
the most maintain that it was so far expedient, from various 
considerations, as to make it their duty to declare war. That 
the war was absolutely necessary, so as to be unavoidable, so 
that the opposite of a state of war was utterly inconceivable to 
human intelligence, or impossible to finite power, is a proposition 
which I venture to think few would assert. 
One word more, and I close. “H. J. V.” says “we care not 
a brass farthing for Mr. Bright’s opinions, but we do care for 
those of the Spectator.” If we are to accept without qualification 
the first of these statements, we must ask,—If so indifferent, 
why write half a column upon Mr. Bright’s opinions, a half 
column full of veiled concern about the effect of these opinions, 
on the public mind? ~The Spectator for years has, with admir- 
able wisdom and largeness of view, and with that variation 
which must mark independent thought, taught its readers to 
admire Mr. Bright’s eloquence, and to appreciate many of his 
.political principles. The English race will admire that elo- 
quence and will reverence those principles as long as the 
English language is spoken,—as long as human liberty is sacred, 
and as long as sympathy with the oppressed and suffering 
remains the noblest passion in the heart of man.—I am, Sir, &.,. 
Holintea, Barnet. Joun Marrnews. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR GEORGE WILSON. 
[To tHE Epitor OF THE “SpEcTaTOoR.” | 
Srr,— George Wilson, the miner (now a student at St. Andrew’s), 
on whose behalf the readers of the Spectator have so kindly in- 
terested themselves, is anxious, during the present long vacationy- 
to find some employment. He would be well suited to teach and 
have the care of young boys, or might act as private secretary. 
Communications may be addressed to me.—I am, Sir, &e., 
West Nab, West Malvern. Epwarp Lippe. 








ART. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
In some ways, this has been an unfortunate year for the old 
Society. The blare of trumpets and general success which 
attended the opening of the rival Society—of the Royal So- 
ciety’s new Galleries in Piccadilly—attracted attention from its 
older rival, and the tide of picture-seers has to some extent 
deserted the neighbourhood of the National Gallery, for the 
neighbourhood cf Burlington House. These things are very 
much a matter of fashion, and it seems to be the fashion now-a- 
days for picture-seers not to go east of Waterloo Place. It was: 
to be regretted I thought, as indeed, I said at the time, that 
the Old Society did not accept the offer of the Institute, 
to make one great Water-colour Exhibition, and so do 
away with all the past jealousies, and heart-burnings which 
have hitherto: existed between the two institutions. How- 





when he asked, “‘ Whence come wars and fightings ?” returned 





ever, the error, if error it were, will bring its punishment with 
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it; and it is more important at the present time to draw the 
> 


attention of the public to the fact that the members of the 
Royal Society do not paint the worse because their policy 
was short-sighted. Well, it does not follow that because 
there are nearly a thousand works in water-colours in 
the galleries of the New Institute, that the three hundred 
in the room of the Old Society are less worthy of notice. 
I wish, indeed, that I could say that this is a_ better 
exhibition than usual, but such is certainly not my impression ; 
it is, on the whole, slightly inferior, though there are several 
pictures of considerable merit, and though the average 
is, on the whole, decidedly higher than that of the Picca- 
dilly Gallery. The real defect in the constitution of. this 
Society has always been its ultra-conservatism, and the 
niggardliness which has been shown in admitting younger 
members; this has resulted at the present time in causing 
the Society to consist chiefly of artists who have passed 
their prime, and it must necessarily follow, unless there 
ig a considerable change of policy, that for the next few 
years the exhibition of the Society will decrease in interest. 
‘There is no sufficient body of younger members to take the 
place of those who are passing away. However, I have said all 
this before. Let me rather note a few of those pictures which 
seem to be the best of this year. 

“The Invincible Armada” (10), by Mr. Albert Good- 
win. On the whole, this is the best picture in the 
gallery, though it is only a repetition by this clever artist 
of a former motive. If I recollect right, it was last year 
that he exhibited a drawing of similar title and some- 
what similar treatment. The present composition shows one 
of the great galleons of the Armada stranded upon a rocky 
coast, and showing dark against a stormy sunset; it is, indeed, a 
very beautiful drawing, instinct with a stern, almost savage 
poetry, a pictorial equivalent to one of Kingsley’s declamations 
-on the same subject. I must just pause to note here that Mr. 
Arthur Marsh, who is to the figure painting of this Society 
what Mr. Goodwin is to its landscape, sends this year nothing of 
importance. “A Comfortable Seat” (1), by Mr. E. K. John- 
sou. This deserves notice as one of the prettiest little pictures 
we have seen for a long time; it represents the painter’s little 
daughter, sitting in an old-fashioned garden, witha big Persian 
cat on her knees; it has all this painter’s well-known delicacy 
of execution, and its simple motive is exactly suited to the style 
of his work. Mr.'Thorne Waite’s work is rapidly losing its chief 
meritorious qualities,—those of freshness of impression and 
ease of manner; it has long been evident that his sketches were 
far superior to his finished work, and this year he shows this 
still more plainly. 

Mr. Moore has half-a-dozen drawings here, all interesting, 
and all on his usual subject and in his usual style; they call 
for little remark, except the one I have made so often, that for 
painting of the sea, as distinguished from the painting of waves, 
and painting of the sea-coast, Mr. Moore is our most accom- 
plished artist, despite all his faults of over-ronghness of execu- 
tion, and his leaving too much to the spectator’s imagination 
in the forms of his waves and clonds. His paintings and draw- 
ings of the sea possess all the freshness and healthiness of the 
scenes they depict, and have, too, no small share of the 
mystery of the sea. It is notable, too, that he is one 
of the very few painters who, having worked for years in an 
unnaturally low key of colour, has deliberately set himself to 
remedy the deficiency, and who is rapidly succeeding in so doing. 
“Fleet Street” (9), by Mr. Herbert Marshall. On the whole, 
this is the best picture of London which this artist has given 
us; it isona rather larger scale than usual, and is full of figures, 
‘omnibuses, and carts. Mr. Marshall will have soon to take 
out a patent for the smoky poetry with which he has sur- 
rounded London life. It is far too good to be allowed to 
be imitated at random, and as Ruskin once said of another 
artist, “to be degraded by the fallacy of its echoes.” It is inter- 
esting to note that this is the first drawing of any real merit, 
which has taken in the new Law Courts, and the site where 
Temple Bar once stood. As a contrast to this, it is worth while 
to look at its next neighbour, Mr. Goodall’s ‘‘ Cairene Mosque,” 
shooting a slender minaret up into a sunny sky; a fair, but 
not a first-rate example of his work. ‘ Waiting for the Boat, 
Scheveningen” (217), by Mr. R. Bevis. A fine, industrious, 
careful composition, well drawn and well painted, but not re- 
markable for any great amount of imagination, or any very 
minute observation of nature; in fact, industrious and accurate, 





and a trifle uninteresting. Mr. Collingwood Smith’s “ Rome, 
from the Pincio,” should be looked at as a survival of a form 
of art which is rapidly passing away, and should be contrasted 
with Mr. Glennie’s “ View of the Palazzo del Popolo,” the same 
place from a lower point of view. 


I find it excessively difficult to select a single figure 
picture as being worthy of special praise. Probably the best 
is one by a new Associate, who is, we hope, a comparatively 
young man, William Wainwright. This gentleman sends three 
drawings, all of which should be carefully looked at; but his 
most important is called “The Singers,” and represents some 
youths in medieval costume singing to an unseen audience. 
This drawing shows very plainly the marks of foreign teach- 
ing, and has a good deal of that somewhat unpleasant 
ability which marks much of the French work; but it is 
well and strongly drawn, is full of power, and has a definite 
style and meaning in its painting; in fact, it is by a man who 
knows his business, and is neither namby-pamby nor trivial. 
Whether it is not insolent is another question, and if Mr. Wain- 
wright means to become a great artist, he must guard against 
that coarseness both of feeling and execution of which his work 
at present shows distinct traces. 

Mr. Carl Haag’s large picture (130), of a “ Sheik in Cairo 
Receiving a Deputation from the Desert,” at the door-way of a 
mosque, is not a good example of his work, in anything but 
technical skill; the figures are singularly uninteresting, and the 
architecture, though beautifully painted, does not compose pleas- 
antly with them. The elaborate style of this artist always borders 
a little upon the artificial, and, in the present instance 
has overstepped the line. On the whole, the most interesting 
landscapes in the exhibition, after those of Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
are by Mr. W. Matthew Hale, no relation to the figure painter 
of the same name. These are very tender, delicate studies of 
atmospheric effect, and the finest of them is called, “ Just as the 
Setting Sun Made Eventide,” a picture of a woodland glade 
against a faintly-pink sky. This last is, without exception, the 
most perfect piece of harmonious colour in the Gallery, and is 
absolutely true to an effect of nature which is as beautiful 
as it is difficult to reproduce. Mr. John Parker is an artist 
who has taken up the waistcoat, if not the mantle, of the 
late Mr. Pinwell; and though his work fails in the eerie 
charm of his predecessor, and fails too, in its over-pretti- 
ness and its lack of other meaning, it has several meritorious 
qualities. “The New Milkpail” is a good example, both for its 
excellencies and defects ; it is very cleverly and elaborately com- 
posed, is full of pretty things prettily drawn, and has a 
pleasant, almost idyllic character; it lacks, however, the ‘one 
touch of Nature,” and it lacks any reason for the collection into 
a focus, of the incidents and what may be called the furniture 
of the picture. The things, and the people seem to me to be there, 
not because they were on the spot, or ought to have been, 
but because the painter wanted to make a pretty picture. 
Mr. Tom Lloyd and Mr. Ernest Waterlow are again two 
artists who suffer from this disease of unmeaning prettiness. 
They will stick gracefully dodged-up studio figures into their 
really delicate landscape studies ; they seem to me absolutely 
incapable of understanding that there must be a certain relation 
between a figure and the landscape in which it is placed. If they 
could be shut up in the Luxembourg, and fed on Frangois 
Millet, and Jules Breton for a month or so, they might, perhaps, 
do some good work; as it is, their painting has been for years 
of a kind which impresses me as futile beauty. 

Mr. Alfred Newton’s drawing of the “ Propylawea, Athens,” is 
a refreshing contrast, and errs only in its over-severity. Like 
all his work, it is a little stern, and tells us a little too 
plainly that art is a serious business; in this respect, per- 
haps, it may be compared with Mr. Ruskin’s water-colour 
drawing of the “ Duomo at Lucca,” a delicate study of various- 
coloured marbles, in details of architecture. Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
“Plains of Esdraelon” is at once over-brilliant, over-laboured, and 
unattractive, dwelling upon detail with no apparent object, and 
giving me no pleasure either as a whole or in part. It seems 
natural to mention Mr. Boyce along with Mr. Hunt, if only 
because both are such staunch pre-Raphaelites; but we need 
not speak of Mr. Boyce’s work at length this year; it is as 
minute and as refined in quality as ever, but as in the exhibi- 
tions of the last three or four years, it is far less interesting 
than of old. Indeed execution has grown to be with Mr. Boyce 
an end, rather than a means; his pictures therefore suffer. 

Harry QwILTER. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
“Tue Institute of Painters in Water-colours, which has now 
been in existence more than half a century, has this year taken 
a new departure in its history. The exhibitions of the Institute 
have hitherto been confined to the works of its own elected 
members, the Galleries which the Institute occupied in Pall 
Mall having been sufficient only for that purpose. The mem- 
bers have, however, long felt that it was important for the in- 
terests of the art that there should be in London an exhibition 
open to all painters in water-colours, and with this object they 
have erected their present Galleries in Piccadilly. They have 
also organised free schools for the education of students in the 
art of painting in water-colours, instruction in which will be 
given by the members of the Institute, whose aim and endeavour 
are to afford the same advantages to painters in water-colours 
that painters in oil have derived from the Royal Academy.” 

The above quotation expresses, with tolerable preciseness, the 

nature of the change which has been made this year in the 
constitution of the “ Institute,” and it is only fair that those who 
have inaugurated and carried out such a much-needed reform 
should have the merit of their work. Let me say at once that 
the present exhibition bears to former ‘ Water-colour Galleries ” 
a similar relation to that which the Royal Academy bears to 
our other exhibitions of oil-paintings. It is not the collec- 
tion of the work of a small clique of artists, but is, to 
some considerable extent, fairly representative of Water- 
colour Art. I cannot spare the space to dilate further upon 
this alteration, but with the brief assertion that this is, upon 
the whole, the most complete water-colour exhibition which I 
have seen in England, pass to the consideration of the princi- 
pal pictures. I will take them as nearly as may be in the 
order of the catalogue, and have only to premise that since 
there are nearly a thousand works in the Gallery, this notice 
must be necessarily imperfect. I do not profess to mention 
all the pictures, or even all the best, but to give a note here and 
there, upon work which is either first-rate of its kind, high 
in its aim, or remarkable for its truth to nature. M. Jules 
Lessore’s “La Grosse Horloge, Rouen,” is a good example of 
that grey French manner in which the chief attraction is the 
observation of “les valeurs.” It is a delicate, silvery drawing, 
of somewhat slight execution, but very refined and quiet in its 
effect; it has, too, a certain “style,” which is rare in English 
painting. Compare with this No. 646, by Mr. Anderson Hague, 
a composition in greyish-green of an English hayfield, and it 
will be noticed that the two pictures have exactly the same 
charm, and that it is in both cases due to the same cause. 
Carry the comparison a step further, and look at “ Waiting” 
(746), by Joseph Israels, and it will be seen how enormously 
the merit of this last great painter’s work depends for its effect 
on this same observation of “the values” which gives the 
sole attraction to the two former pictures. “The Rouen 
Clock” and “The Hayfield” have this merit alone, and it 
suffices to make their work interesting. Herr Israels adds this 
to his sense of pathos and dignity, and in so doing compensates 
us for his abnegation of colour. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons has sent several landscapes of great 
interest, in which the only great defect appears to us to be the 
over-heavy quality of the colouring; he affects a peculiar, dull, 
deep green for his meadows and foliage, and gets an unpleasant, 
“‘ puddingy ’”’ sort of look into the actual painting; it seems 
rather as if it had been mixed with a trowel, and had a good 
stirring-up before it was placed on the paper; but when this is 
said, nothing remains but praise. The work is elaborate and 
careful, and at the same time perfectly bold; and the way in 
which the artist paints the flowers in a garden, or the rushes ina 
stream, has very many of the pre-Raphaelite virtues, with none 
of the pre-Raphaelite failings. Of his four drawings here, the 
last, entitled, “‘ Market-day at Lechlade,” is an excessively pleas- 
ant, unaffected piece of work. The others, which have figures 
by another artist named Abbey, are, we think, less interesting 
from that very cause; it is but rarely that two painters can 
work in the same picture with perfect success, and I infinitely 
prefer both Mr. Parson’s landscapes and Mr. Abbey’s figures 
unadulterated. A small drawing of “ An Autumn Wood” (26), 
by Mr. W. B. Gardner, deserves notice for its fidelity. It is 
just a little bit overworked, and the mossy tree-trunks, which 
are painted with great minuteness aud success, are a trifle flat, 
but, nevertheless, the drawing is very delicate and good. 

Mr. C. E. Johnson, who has just been elected an Associate of 


and sent two large drawings. The most important of these ig 
called“ The Black Coolins,” and is a vivid sketch of a Scotch moun- 
tain scene; it is a very bold and striking study, butit has hardly 
enough truth in its rock-forms to give real pleasure ; indeed, it 
fails, from being neither a picture nor astudy ; it has not enough 
interest for the one, or veracity for the other. A very elaborate 
drawing, entitled, “ Wanderers” (41), by Mr. Edwin Bale, 
should be noticed for its almost microscopic work, but it is. 
singularly tepid and uninteresting as a whole. Over-sweet, 
over-refined, and over-laboured, the chief impression that it 
gives is one of wasted time and wasted skill, 

Those who care sufficiently for Art to notice how tho 
charm of the “Old Masters” can filter through to modem 
times, will do well to look carefully at the four drawings by Mr.. 
Spenser Stanhope. They are all badly drawn, affectedly com. 
posed, overstrained in their meaning, and confused in their- 
expression; but they have, notwithstanding, defects that a 
Kensington student would be innocent of, a beauty of colour, a 
sincerity of purpose, and an appreciation of the dignity of Art, 
such as is powerful to vulgarise nine-tenths of the work by 
which they are surrounded. Compare with these the “ Spring,” 
of Mr. Walter Crane, and one sees at once the difference between 
réal and sham feeling for ancient art. Mr. Crane’s “Spring” 
is almost as frankly ill-drawn as any of Mr. Stanhope’s 
figures, and is painted in a rough, sham-fresco sort of way, 
which is archaic enough in all conscience; but I try in vain to 
discover therein any of the compensating qualities of colour or 
meaning, such as I find in Mr. Stanhope’s compositions, A. 
certain grace of line there is in the arrangement of its draperies, 
and there its merits begin and end. 

Perhaps Mr. Lionel Smythe’s “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” is 
the pleasantest landscape in the exhibition; it is certainly the- 
brightest. A half-mown field of waving corn, a long stretch of 
English landscape behind it, the brightest of skies above, and 
the brightest-coated reapers, make up a composition as bright. 
as one of Mr. Brett’s seascapes. Mr. Smythe has possibly a 
little exaggerated the brilliancy of his labourers and his corn- 
field, but the picture is wonderfully true to atmospheric effect, 
and I seldom remember to have seen the distance of a flat land- 
scape indicated more cleverly, more simply, and more clearly. 
Mr, Smythe is a worker in the same school as the Wyllies, and 
has probably only one great defect, in which they, to a certain 
extent, share. He is just a little over-clever ; he gets too easily 
up to a certain point, and cares too little to carry his work 
further. 

I cannot afford space in this article to describe the many 
fascinating sketches of water and shipping which Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie sends. They are eight in number, they are all bright 
and pleasant, and all instinct with a certain clear, fresh poetry 
of their own. Mr. Keeley Halswelle, who has just joined this 
institution, is also in great force, and his water-colour painting 
is, in my opinion, immensely superior to his oil. His most im- 
portant work is called “In Flood-time,” a picture of stormy 
weather on the Thames, or some kindred stream, and is a very 
strong, fine drawing, not quite free from the artist’s dullness of 
colouring, but less faulty in that respect than usual; but his finest 
picture is “ A Wet Day at the Sea-side” (245), a very patient: 
and beautiful little sketch in pure water-colour; it is delicate, 
and rather old-fashioned in style, and greatly preferable to Mr. 
Halswelle’s larger pictures. Worth while to note is the unaffected 
manner in which the reflection of the light through the bow 
window is indicated, and the suggestion of the wet pavement. 
and the muddy look of the sea is full of truth, and brilliantly 
simple in its execution ; note, too, the knowledge with which the 
scraps of pure colour are introduced; the drawing, as a whole, 
has all the breadth and delicacy of early water-colour work. 

Mr. E. J. Gregory’s little genre picture of “The Sanctum 
Invaded ” (325) is probably the most perfect work of its kind ix 
the exhibition; but I notice with great regret that this artist 
is, to some extent, neglecting his power of colour, and becoming 
as dull and domestic as most of his Academic brethren. It 
would be better for him to paint to the end of his days in the 
old, slapdash manner, than to degenerate into the chronicler of 
a child’s stockings and a housemaid’s duster; we have plenty 
of such painters, and Mr. Gregory can do better work. 

Mr. George Clausen has a curious small picture of “A Shep- 
herd with Lamb,—Early Morning” (417). The drawing has 
considerable pleasantness of colour, and that tinge of quiet 
poetry which is the artist’s specialty; though why Mr. 
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manner, I cannot conceive. The paint secms to have been laid 
on with a hay-rake. 

Mr. Andrew Gow sends a very spirited sketch for the large 
picture of “ Montrose at Kilsyth,” which was exhibited at the 
Academy last year. The sketch is better than the picture, and 
it is curious to note that Mr. Gow’s work in water-colour is,.as 
a rule, finer than his work in oil. 

The most important picture in the whole exhibition, and, 
taking into consideration the height of its aim, the best, is 
“The Admonition” (484), by Mr. W.J. Linton. It is another 
of his scenes from medieval life, and represents a Bishop ad- 
monishing a young woman, who, by the extreme dejection of her 
attitude, must have been guilty of some heinous offence; but, 
whatever may be the interpretation which Mr. Linton desires us 
to put upon this scene, of the manner in which it is painted 
there can be no doubt. It is in this respect a work of the very 
highest merit, skilful, laborious, thorough and original in the 
manner of its execution, and. possessing many fine qualities of 
colour, much observation and variety of character, and a good 
deal of sound drawing. The only drawback to the picture is a 
certain lack of spontaneity; it is too evidently composed; it is 
just a trifle dull, like the German translation of a French novel; 
all the elements of the drama are there, the indefinable “ go”’ 
of the original has somehow faded. I must here close this 
first notice of the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours, leaving for another time the mention of more 
than half the most interesting work. Harry QuILTer. 








BOOKS. 


6 ge 
THE LAND OF MORNING CALM.* 
Tue peninsula which we call Corea, first noticed in 
Western writings by an Arab geographer of the ninth 
century, who called it Sila, was known to the Japanese as 
Shinra, and afterwards as Korai (whence Corea); the latter 
being the official title of the nation from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century. It is probably the least familiar 
portion of the great Eastern world to travellers, and in 
imagination the least known to the general reader. Here is its 
position, briefly stated:—“The peninsula, with its outlying 
islands, is nearly equal in size to Great Britain. Its area is 
between eighty and ninety thousand square miles. It hangs 
down between the Middle Kingdom and the Sunrise Land 
(Janan), separating the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. When 
looked at from the westward on a map, Corea resembles the 
outspread wings of a headless butterfly, the lobes of the wings 
being toward China, and their tops toward Japan.” The 
Chinese now call Corea the Eastern Kingdom, but the native 
name of the country, which appeals strongly to the imagination 
by its immense antiquity and its resolute seclusion, is the poetical 
one of Ch6-sen, or “ Morning Calm,” bestowed upon it by Ki T'sze 
(Kishi, or Kicius), who invaded the unknown region of the north- 
east of China, after the deposition of the Yin dynasty, B.C. 1122, 
accompanied by several thousand Chinese emigrants, and be- 
came its king. If anything could ever conquer the sense of 
strangeness, of other-planet-like unapproachability, in all things 
Chinese, that leaves them curious, indeed, but hinders them 
from being heroic or pathetic to us, it might be the story of 
Ki Tsze, for he was a scholar, a sage, a great soldier, a 
wise counsellor to a cruel and foolish tyrant, and so loyal 
that when Chow Sin, “the Nero of China,” perished in the 
flames of his palace; ‘he would not serve the conquering 
usurper Wu-wang, but set forth to carry the civilisation of 
China to the aboriginal tribes whose history is lost in the mists 
of time. The people whom he found in the north-east were 
ignorant savages; they lived in caves and holes, dressed in 
leaves, and were ignorant of morals, manners, cooking, and agri- 
culture. Kishi taught them reading, writing, medicine, the 
political principles of feudal China, and many of the arts. The 
country over which he reigned, and where his descendants ruled 
until the fourth century before the Christian era, was destined 
to give Buddhism to Japan, a country for a long period 
far inferior in Chinese-originated civilisation to Corea, 
whence it also derived literature, the art of printing, and 
in comparatively recent times, the art of pottery, afterwards 
carried to such perfection by the workers of Satsuma and 
Hizen. The names and the deeds of the forty-one generations 
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of Kishi’s descendants, making a blood-line of eleven hundred and 
thirty-one years, are unknown; but the sage and soldier is 
accepted and honoured as the founder of Corean social order; a 
civilisation that is one of the very oldest in the world, being 
contemporaneous with that of Egypt or Chaldea. The contempt 
of the natives of “ the Little Kingdom ” for Western civilisation 
is as the contempt of the Hindoos and Chinese. ‘“ When the 
American Admiral, John Rodgers, in 1871, entered the Han 
River with his fleet, hoping to make a treaty, he was warned off,. 
with the repeated answer that ‘Corea was satisfied with her 
civilisation of four thousand years, and wanted no other.’ The 
perpetual text of all letters from Seoul to Peking, of all pro- 
clamations against Christianity, of all death warrants of 
converts, and of the oft-repeated refusals to open trade with 
foreigners, is the praise of Ki T'sze as the founder of the virtue 
and order of the Little Kingdom, and the loyalty of Corea to his 
doctrines.” 

In one of the titles of the ancient sovereigns of Corea, “ Lord 
of Ten Thousand Isles,” we have an indication of the physio- 
gnomy of the hermit kingdom. ‘he archipelago contains an 
amazing number of fertile and inhabited islands, rising out of 
deep water; the mainland consists of eight provinces, and the 
rulers of the country have striven to convert it from a peninsula 
into an inaccessible island :— 

“Corea,’”’ says Mr. Griffis, “ has not built a great wall of masonry, 
but a barrier of sea and river flood, of mountain and devastated land, 
of palisades, and cordons of armed sentinels. Frost and snow, storm 
and winter, she hails as her allies. Not content with the sea border, 
she desolates her shores, lest they tempt the mariner to land. 
Between her Chinese neighbour and herself, she has placed a neutral 
space of unplanted, unoccupied land. This strip of forest and plain, 
twenty leagues wide, stretches between Corea and Manchuria. To 
form it, four cities and many villages were suppressed three cen- 
turies ago, and left in ruins. And only wild beasts, fugitives from 
justice, and outlaws from both countries, have inhabited this fertile 
but forbidden territory.” 

The aggressions of Japan upon Corea, and the fixed Japanese 
idea that the Land of Morning Calm is, and always has been 
since the invasion of Queen Jingu (A.D. 202), a tributary and 
dependency of Japan, form a larze portion of the history of the 
two countries, and are illustrated by the leading features of the 
pictorial and plastic art of both, in whose designs we find the 
Corean tiger, the dragon of the Western Kingdom, and the- 
Japanese dog, repeated in a multitude of fantastic forms. On 
the whole, the history is a prosaic one, and tedious to follow ; 
but it has its gleams of romance, and its touches of poetry, in 
the legendary time, and in the later days of the Dutch ex- 
plorers, whose tales were no more believed than those of the 
long-suffering, late-rehabilitatel Mendez Pinto, or those of the 
Jesuit missionaries who first “ caught something like a Pisgah 
glimpse of the country which, before a century elapsed, was to 
become a land of promise to French Christianity.” It was but 
a glimpse then; the French priests were forbidden by the 
Emperor to cross the Tunen (in 1707), and when the Mission 
afterwards made its way in, it was destined to encounter and 
record some of the most awful trials and sufferings that 
find a place in the long roll of Missionary experiences. Here is 
a passage which puts a vivid picture before us :— 

“ At Hun-chan, on the Manchiu and Kion-wen, on the Corean side 
of the river, once a year, alternately, a fair was held, up to 1860, 
where the Coreans and Chinese merchants exchanged goods. The 
lively traffic lasted only half a day, when the nationals of either 
country were ordered over the border, and laggards were hastened 
at the spear’s point. Any foreigner, Manchiu, Chinese, or ever 
Corean suspected of being an alien, was, if found on the south side of 
the Tunen, at once put to death, without shrift or pity. Thus the only 
gate of parley with the outside world on Corea’s northern frontier 
resembled an embrasure or a muzzle. When at last the Cossack 
lance flashed, and the Russian school-honse rose, and the church 
spire glittered beyond.the Tunen, this gateway became the terminus 
of that ‘underground railroad’ through which the Corean slave 
reached his Canada beyond, or the Corean Christian sought freedom 
from torture and death.” 

Through all the centuries of Chinese suzerainty, and those of 
Japanese occupation, succeeded, in 1627, by the withdrawal of 
the Japanese from the peninsula, and the acknowledgment by 
the Corean King of the Manchu supremacy; through the 
two centuries of peaceful self-government and absolute 
isolation which were disturbed by the Missionaries in 1866, 
and the Japanese in 1875, the author carries his readers, con- 
veying an impression that this hidden people have remained 
unchanged since they first received the Chinese impress. Of 
the eight provinces, six are poetically named; these are, 
the Province of Serene Loyalty (the scene of frightful 
cruelties practised on the Missionaries and the native Christ- 
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ians), the Province of Peaceful Quiet, that of Complete 
Network, that of Respectful Congratulation, and the River 
Meadow and Complete View Provinces. Only the Capital 
and Yellow River provinces descend to common-place. The 
mountains have also poetical names, which reveal the fears and 
the faith of the people, for we find among them the Yellow 
Dragon, the Hidden Dragon, and the Flying Phoenix. There is 
much natural beauty in the country, the beauty of mountain, 
forest, and prairie, of profuse vegetation, and plentiful rivers 
and cataracts. And the people are not indifferent to these 
beauties; they are a “seeing” race, and proud (among them- 
selves) of their marine and mountain views. The country is 
fertile, but the climate has great extremes of heat and cold. The 
Indian story of “the tiger that owns my village” would be 
thoroughly appreciated in Corea, where a very large and fierce 
species of that terrible animal abounds, and the idea of it pervades 
all works of art. To Japanese children, Chosen is known as 
*‘ the land of the tiger.” Leopards, bears, and wolves are also very 
numerous, the wild deer and the wild hog abound, monkeys are 
found in the southern provinces, and alligators and salamanders 
in the rivers. The people are large eaters, especially of meat ; 
small oxen in great numbers supply them in the south, and dogs 
are eaten commonly. Tea and rice are rare luxuries, and fish is 
chiefly devoured raw. Altogether, the “diet” chapter is an un- 
comfortable one. Sheep are imported from China for sacrificial 
purposes only, and goats are rare. ‘Lhe poorer classes are 
meagrely fed; they live, like the Japanese, on millet and beans. 
All classes use tobacco very much. We-may take it that the 
manners and customs which Mr. Griffis describes as existing 
now are just the same as they have been for ages; domestic 
slavery in its mildest form, for instance, the position 
of women, the fraternal principles on which trades and 
industries are conducted, and the curious ceremonies of 
marriage, burial, and mourning. Women are not. so ill 
off in Corea as in many other less secluded heathen 
countries. They have no rights, and are disposed of like the 
other animals; but they are not ill-treated by their owners, and 
though their personal insignificance actually extends to their 
having no names, they receive titles of honour in public, their 
‘apartments are secure from intrusion, they cannot be punished 
for any crime, the males of the family being responsible for 
them, and they are free (and safe) to go about at all hours. 
Widows of position are not supposed to marry again, and are 
expected to mourn all their lives, but a man whose wife dies 
wears half mourning for a very short time. It is a breach of 
good manners to be vehemently sorry for one’s wife, and the sex 
that makes every law finds that one easy to keep. A Corean 
king is a rather absurd personage; nobody must touch him un- 
bidden, and any one who accidentally does so has thenceforth 
to wear a red cord round the neck. Metal, also, must never 
approach the royal person. The King has despotic power, but 
it is tempered by many kindly customs; he hears the complaints 
of his subjects, and is in constant communication with the 
populace, by means of commissioners. The Royal outings 
are tremendous affairs, with caparisoned horses, dragon flags, 
and the sacred fan and umbrella. The nobles are a bad and 
cruel class, according to all accounts of them: the officials and 
magistrates are “literary.” Literature has from time imme- 
morial been held in honour in Corea, from whence the Japanese 
adopted printing in the twelfth century, when a work of the 
Buddhist canon was printed from wooden blocks. ‘A Corean 
book is known which dates authentically from the period 1317- 
1324, over a century before the earliest printed book known in 
Europe.” The Coreans are Buddhists, but Shamanism has 
never lost its hold upon them, and the old gods are reverenced 
still, just as the old myths remain in modern Greece. The air 
is not empty for a Corean, and every month has its three un- 
lucky days, the fifth, the fifteenth, and the twenty-fifth. The 
worship of ancestors, and the Chinese system of ethics, or Con- 
fucianism, are their ruling principles, and the fulfilment of the 
parental and filial relations in an admirable manner is the 
distinguishing virtue of the hermit race. 


They accept their tradition of thirty centuries as undoubted 
history, and it cannot be denied that in the attitude of the people 
there is grandeur and poetry. They will be forced to change that 
attitude, no doubt; the several interests of Japan and the 
United States will lead to a combined pressure which they will 
be unab!e to resist; we read already that “ the friendly whistle 
of Japanese steamers is heard in the harbours of two ports in 
which are trading settlements.” Mr. Griffis is hopeful for the 








tn teams, 
future of the strange and hidden country whose ancient story 


he relates to us in detail that indicates a vast amount of 
study. “Tie near future,” he says, “will see Corea o 

to the world. Commerce and pure Christianity will Bo 
to elevate her people, and the student of science eth- 
nology, and language will find a tempting field, on ‘whisk 
shall be solved many a yet obscure problem.” The pro- 
phetic precedence given to commerce over pure Christianity 
may be accidental, but we fear it is ominous; for violence 
and injustice have marked the enterprises of commerce in Corea 
up to the present time. We are more struck by the cheerful 
complacency of Mr. Griffis than by his powers of observation 
and reasoning, when we find him expressing simultaneously his 
conviction that Corea is the pivot of the future history of 
Eastern Asia, that on her soil the problem of supremacy 
by those jealous rivals, China, Japan, and Russia, will be 
decided, and also his hope that “ whatever may be the issue upon 
the map of the world, paganism, bigotry, and superstition in 
Corea may disappear, and that the Christian religion, science, 
education, and human brotherhood may find an abiding dwell- 
ing-place.” It may be so, but we confess the “ friendly whistle” 
seems to us to pipe all hands to the active preparation of a bad 
time for the big-hatted people of the Land of Morning Calm. 





EMILY BRONTE.* 
Tuts volume, which belongs to the Eminent Women Series, is to 
a great extent a compilation from other works already published 
relating to the Bronté family ; and the author’s object is to give, 
as far as possible, a portrait only of the fourth daughter, Emily. 
So closely was her life bound up with that of her family that 
the book is necessarily a picture of a group rather than of a 
single individual; yet, on the whole, to the one whose name it 
bears has been assigned a sufficiently prominent place to justify 
her being regarded as the heroine. The leading characteristics 
which she, her brother, and four sisters inherited from their 
parents were strong will from the Irish father, and consumption 
from the Cornish mother. From infancy her circumstances seem 
to have been of a kind adapted to inculcate that stern self-repres- 
sion, and intense concentration of affection upon the few people 
with whom she had familiar intercourse, for which she was distin- 
guished. Living in a small house, where there were an anxious, 
irritable father and a dying mother to be considered, and where 
the stone floors echoed to every sound, the children were accus- 
tomed to think nothing so necessary as that they should amuse 
themselves in quiet and keep out of the way. But if this state 
of hushed calm and restraint reigned amongst them perforce 
while in the house, it was a very different matter outside, where 
they could ramble to their hearts’ content upon the great, bleak, 
wild Yorkshire moors, enjoy perfect liberty, and study the face 
of Nature undisturbed by the society of any human beings 
except themselves. Thus Emily’s earliest recollections were 
“a constant necessity of keeping joys and sorrows quiet, not 
letting others hear; the equal love of children for one another, 
the only five children that she knew in the world; the free, 
wide moors, where she might go as she pleased, and where 
the rabbits played, the moor game ran, and the wild birds 
sang and flew.” When Mrs. Bronté died, in 1821, her 
eldest daughter, Maria, an old-fashioned, motherly little 
girl of seven, with tender, thoughtful ways, took care of 
the five younger babies, “protecting her little family with 
gentle love, and discussing the debates in Parliament with her 
father.” Even at that early age the children had developed an 
aptitude for writing stories and plays which denoted imagina- 
tions rather precocious than healthy. Their mother’s sick- 
nurse says :— 

“You would not have known there was a child in the house, they 
were such still, noiseless, good little creatures. Maria would shut 
herself up in the children’s study with a newspaper, and be able to 
tell one everything when she came out; debates in Parliament, and 
I don’t know what all. She was as good as a mother to her sisters 
and brother. But there never were such good children.” 

Mr. Bronté, though not unkind, troubled himself but very 
little about his young family. He forbade their having 
meat to eat, or associating with the village children ; 
but seems otherwise to have left them to do as they 
pleased, with the moors for a playground, newspapers for 
literature, and the seven-year-old, loving Maria for chief 
guardian. So we read that “they devised plays about great 
men, read the newspapers, worshipped the Duke of Wellington, 
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Trey 
and strolled about the moors at their own sweet will, knowing 
of and caring for absolutely.no creature outside the walls of 
their own home.” Altogether, Emily’s early life seems to have 
been peculiarly adapted to help to mould the solitary, shy, silent 
woman that she eventually became; unswerving of purpose, 
rugged ; passionately attached to liberty, to all animals, and to 
her family ; so fond of home that whenever away she could not 
help being heart-sick for it, and never getting reconciled to the 
jarring strangeness of other places. 

A year after the mother's death, a new element was introduced 
into Emily’s life by the arrival of a prim, snuff-taking, maiden 
aunt, from Penzance, who taught the girls sewing, dusting, 
pudding-making, and similar domestic duties, and probably laid 
the foundation of the talent for housekeeping that Emily 
developed in later life. Then, when only six years old, she and 
her three elder sisters were sent to the horrible Cowan’s Bridge 
School, which supplied the original of Lowood in Jane Eyre. 
At this grim, cold, and hungry charity school, managed by a 
man who “deliberately ignored the apple-and-pegtop side of 
child-nature,’ and where the miserable scholars were ill-fed, 
ill-lodged, ill-clothed, and harshly treated, everything must 
have tended to increase rather than to counteract the stern, 
self-concentrated, repressing influences of her earlier train- 
ing; and, by proving fatal to her two eldest sisters, the 
school did yet more to confirm her in her previous habits, by 
thus cutting off two from the already narrow circle of those 
whom she loved, and in whose company her nature could expand 
itself. So wild, unsociable, and untractable had she become by the 
time she was sixteen, that her sister Charlotte could not, with- 
out great misgivings, send her out walking for the first time 
alone with Miss Nussey, Charlotte’s own friend, and on their 
return from the walk immediately drew aside the visitor, to ask 
eagerly, “ How did Emily behave?” A young lady of this dis- 
position could hardly be expected to prove otherwise than for- 
midable to Mr. Brenté’s curates, and we are told that if by 
chance they found her instead of her father in his study, they 
would beat a retreat so hastily as to make it an established 
joke at the parsonage that she appeared to the outer world 
in the likeness of an old bear. Notwithstanding this rugged- 
ness, however, fidelity to old friends was a marked feature in her 
character, as well as in that of her sisters, as was shown by their 
conduct when their old servant Tabby broke her leg :— 

“She was already nearly seventy, and could do little work; now 
her accident laid her completely aside, leaving Emily, Charlotte, and 
Anne to spend their Christmas holidays in doing the housework and 
nursing the invalid. Miss Branwell, anxious to spare the girls’ hands 
and her brother-in-law’s pocket, insisted that Tabby should be sent to 
her sister’s house to be nursed, and another servant engaged for the 
Pargonage. Tabby, she represented, was fairly well off, her sister in 
comfortable circumstances ; the Parsonage kitchen might supply her 
with broths and jellies in plenty, but why waste the girls’ leisure and 
scanty patrimony on an old servant competent to keep herself? Mr. 
Bronté was finaliy persuaded, and his decision made known. But the 
girls were not persuaded. Tabby, so they averred, was one of the 
family, and they refused to abandon her in sickness. They did not 
say much, but they did more than say—they starved. When the tea 
was served, the three sat silert, fasting. Next morning found their 
will yet stronger than their hunger—no breakfast. They did the 
day’s work, and dinner came. Still they held out, wan and sunk. 
Then the superiors gave in.” 

The practical and the imaginative were ever curiously blended 
in Emily, and both kept in constant action by the resolute, 
energetic spirit that made determined work as natural to her 
as breath, A capital housekeeper was this woman of remark- 
able genius; her bread was famed throughout Haworth for its 
lightness and excellence, and whilst she kneaded the dough she 
would study German from a book propped open in front of her, 
and have a scrap of paper and pencil at her side wherewith to 
jot down any thought worth remembering that might occur. 
There was a sort of double life always going on in her, of which 
Miss Nussey appears to have derived some inkling from observ- 
ing the way in which Emily would be affected by wild Irish 
tales of horror, which Mr. Bronté loved to relate at breakfast, 
and which made the visitor’s blood run cold as she listened. 
Far different, however, was their effect on Emily, for Miss 
Nussey tells us that,— 

“Sometimes she marvelled as she caught sight of .Emily’s face, 
relaxed from its company rigour, while she stooped down to hand her 
porridge-bowl to the dog: she wore a strange expression, gratified, 
pleased, as though she had gained something which seemed to com- 
plete a picture inher mind. For this silent Emily, talking little save 
in rare bursts of wild spirits; this energetic housewife, cooking and 
cleaning as though she had no other aim in view than the providing 
for the day’s comfort; this was the same Emily who at five years of 
age used to startle the nursery with her fantastic fairy-stories. Two 





lives went on side by side in her heart, neither ever mingling with or 
interrupting the other, Practical housewife with capable hands, 
dreamer of strange horrors: each self was independent of the com- 
panion to which it was linked by day and night.” 

We have dwelt so long on the impressions which Emily’s nature 
received whilst in its earliest and most malleable stage, that we 
have no space here to follow the processes by which it was sub- 
sequently shaped and developed. Yet we cannot conclude this. 
notice without alluding to the evil genius of the family, her 
brother Patrick, dissolute, drunken, opium-eating, and good- 
for-nothing. Painful as the subject is, it is none the less neces- 
sary to be taken into account, by whoever seeks to understand 
the history of the sister who ever gave him sisterly love and 
loyalty, in spite of sin, degradation, and excesses which she 
abhorred, and for which she was forced to suffer. A baneful 
and abiding element in her life; it was from him that was partly 
taken the character of Heathcliff, the weird, unique hero of 
Wuthering Heights, a book which, whether or no wholly satis- 
factory to all tastes, must at all events be universally admitted 
to be entirely original; a novel standing by itself, and neither 
founded on nor borrowed from, any other work. Weak as 
Patrick was, yet he showed himself in death to be not altogether 
destitute of the strong family will. When the last moment 
came,— 

“He would die as he thought no one had ever died before, stand- 
ing. So, like some ancient Celtic hero, when the last agony began, he 
rose to his feet; hushed and awe-stricken, the old father, praying 
Anne, loving Emily, looked on. He rose to his feet and died erect, 
after twenty minutes’ struggle.” 

The nature of Miss Robinson’s theme makes her book at once 
sa] and interesting, as any account of Emily Bronté must in- 
evitably be. It is the record of the life of a rarely-gifted, loving, 
lonely woman, of indomitable will and dauntless courage. 
Wealth, ease, pleasure, domestic joys, success in plans, fame, all 
these things were denied her; and she might well have echoed 
Faust’s bitter cry that “ Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren !” 
was the doom imposed upon her. Yet she never gave way 
under her troubles. She would seem always, like Goethe’s 
Iphigenie, to have been impelled onwards by the thought, “ Der 
vorwiirts sieht, wie viel noch ibrig bleibt,” and so to the last 
breath she fought gallantly with soul and body, and was true 
to herself. 

“Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
Tis all that I implore ; 
In life and death, a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure,” 

she writes, in one of her poems; and to such a soul as she de- 
sired, she seems in truth to have attained. Is it admiration, 
love, or pity, that should predominate in the feeling of posterity 
towards her, as they learn to know her as she really was ?, 





AN ANTI-VIVISECTION NOVEL.* 

Mr. Witxkte Cottrxs, as his custom is, gives in the forefront of 
his latest book a semi-descriptive, semi-critical preface, which 
is, unlike the majority of such compositions, certain to be read. 
“Tn the aibstract,” as Sydney Smith’s Scotch young lady would 
put it, a preface to a work of art is a work of supererogation, 
possibly an impertinence; for such a work ought not to need 
explanation or supplement, while, as for criticism, readers can 
supply that for themselves, and resent it as cordially as they 
resent unsolicited advice. Mr. Wilkie Collins, however, can do 
for a preface what Swift, according to Stella, could do for 
a broomstick,—he can make it entertaining, which he does 
partly by the sheer force of a bright and perfectly lucid 
style, pleasantly salted with the special kind of humour which 
never fails him, but mainly by his delightfully confidential 
manuer, which probably leads some simple-minded readers to 
think that, having been told how the books are written, they 
could write them for themselves, “ if they had a mind.” 

In this particular preface, Mr. Wilkie Collins returns to an 
old theory of his, and insists that the qualities in fiction which 
find most favour with the British public are character and 
humour, and that incident and dramatic situation ouly find a 
second place in their favour. He tells us that he has “always 
tried to combine the different merits of a good novel in one and 
the same book,” but that he has “ never succeeded in keeping an 
equal balance,” and that in the present story we shall “ find the 
scales inclining, on the whole, in favour of character and 
humour.” Perhaps Mr. Wilkie Collins hardly states the case 
quite correctly. The ordinary novel-reader of the day does, 
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indeed, value character and humour, but he values also incident 
and dramatic situation, as is amply proved by the continued 
popularity of the writer’s own book, The Woman in White ; and 
we are inclined to think that he values most of all the simple 
skill in the art of narration which is one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
strongest points. Whether there be much or little story ina 
novel, the reader demands that it shall be well told, and it is in 
this telling of a story that Mr. Wilkie Collins is supreme. 
There is less plot in Heart and Science than in many of the 
writer’s previous works, but we do not find this out until we 
have closed the third volume; for what there is of story is so 
deftly managed, that we have in reading it the feeling of plot, 
just as in reading such an unrhymed poem as “ Tears, Idle 
Tears,” we have the feeling of rhyme. 

When we began to speuwk about this preface we were, however, 
thinking not of such matters as these, but of the announcement 
that Heart and Science has been written partly as a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Anti-vivisection movement. We are 
not sure that this announcement is not a mistake, for if a novel 
have a distinct purpose apart from mere entertainment, it is, 
perhaps, better for several reasons that it should be left to 
reveal itself; but Mr. Collins has probably sufficient confidence 
both in himself and his cause to feel that he will lose little by 
thus showing his hand. We have never been able to see the 
force of an objection frequently brought against the polemical 
novel, that it attempts to substitute an appeal to the imagination 
and the feelings for the logical arguments which are asserted to be 
the only legitimate weapons in controversy. The heart, the con- 
science, and the imagination have their own arguments, not less 
than the reason; and when Mr. Collins traces in one of his 
characters “the result of the habitual practice of cruelty (no 
matter under what pretence) in fatally deteriorating the nature 
of man,” he is making as genuine a contribution to the settle- 
ment of a vexed question as that made by the physiologist who 
proves, by hard fact, that vivisection has been misleading to 
science, as well as repulsive to morality. 

Dr. Benjulia, the vivisecting surgeon,:is not only an impres- 
sive figure, but a curiously interesting psychological study. 
Nothing could be truer to human nature than this picture of a 
man in whom the lust of knowledge has become as purely sel- 
fish and degrading as the lust of gold. Even granting, as in 
fairness we perhaps ought to grant, that a man like Benjulia 
begins his experiments with the desire of obtaining through 
them some knowledge which may be of use in relieving 
human suffering, it seems clear that indifference to suffering 
anywhere—say in a tortured dog or rabbit—must in the nature 
of things result in indifference to suffering everywhere; and 
knowledge which had been but a means to a beneficent end 
becomes an end in itself, and an end pursued in the manner 
which is purely selfish. Benjulia’s supreme aim at the time 
when we make his acquaintance is not that a beneficent discovery 
should be made, but that he should be the man to make it; and 
he dissuades his friend Ovid Vere from visiting Italy, and sends 
Lim to Canada instead, because he fears that in Italy he may 
meet with physiologists who may put Vere on the scent which 
he himself has so long becn following. This seems to us an 
entirely truthful conception, having behind it an irrefutable 
argument; nor does Mr. Collins stray from the path of psycho- 
logical certainty, when he goes still further, and represents 
Benjulia, in the absorbing passion of his unhallowed quest, as 
allowing Carmina, the charming heroine of his book, to reach 
the very gates of death, in order that he may study, under 
favourable conditions, the phenomena of “ simulated paralysis.” 

The portrait is rendered at once more truthful and more 
impressive by the fact that Mr. Collins does not yield, as an 
inferior artist would have yielded, to the temptation to make 
Benjulia wholly repulsive. There is something in the loveless 
solitude of his life, cut off as it is not only from human sym- 
pathy, but from the simple amenities of ordinary human inter- 
course, which irresistibly compels pity, even for a man who is 
himself pitiless; and the strongly-conceived picture of the 
last day of a wasted life—the day in which Benjulia discovers 
that the prize he has been seeking has slipped from his grasp— 
is an adequate and powerful realisation of Aristotle’s often- 
quoted definition of the scope of tragedy. In one of the medical 
journals which are supplied to him every week, and which he 
examines, but never reads, Benjulia has at last found the thing 
that for years he has been fearing to find,—the review of a new 
book in which the problem upon which he has been working is 
solved. In the darkness of the winter evening, he starts for 





. . . . MR 
London, driving furiously, as if upon an errand of life and death 
—as indeed he is—and secures a copy of the fatal book. He 


drives to his club, and the library waiter finds hi 
engaged in reading :— 

“The man whose business it was to attend the fires 
the night, from time to time, and always found hi 
corner. It began to get late. He finished his reading, but it seemed 
to make no difference. There he sat—wide awake—holding hig 
closed book upon his knee, seemingly lost in his own thoughts. This 
went on till it was time to close the clab. They were obliged to: 
disturb him. He said nothing ; and went slowly down into the hall, - 
leaving his book behind him. It was an awful night, raining and 
sleeting ; bat he took no notice of the weather. When they fetched 
a cab, the driver refused to take him where he lived on such a night 
as that. He only said, ‘ Very well; go to the nearest hotel.’ ” 
The bed at the hotel is unslept in, and the next day Benjulia 
sallies forth, to return home for the last time, staying only to 
make an attempt to see once more the little girl, Zoe Gallilee, 
the only human creature who has ever stirred in him some. 
thing like affection. The attempt is unsuccessful; the family 
has left the house; but the old woman in charge admits him, 
and nothing that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written is fuller of 
pathetic power than the story of how Benjulia visited the 
deserted school-room, bringing away from it as a relic of his 
little friend a torn paper cover, “which bore on its inner side 
a grotesquely-imperfect inscription,—‘ my cop book zo.” Ben- 
julia returns home, and until night he remains inactive. His pipe 
is unlit, the so-called laboratory outside the house where his mys. 
terious experiments are made is unvisited, and only one demand 
is made upon the servants, that one being, however, sufficiently 
startling. They are called up to receive written characters 
and their wages in lieu of notice, and two of them are re. 
quested to witness the signature of their master’s will. Then, 
when the darkness has fallen, Benjulia and his footman carry 
out into the still, cold starlight “ the big basket for waste-paper, 
three times filled with letters and manuscripts, the books, the 
medicine-chest, and the stone jar of oil from the kitchen,” and 
set them down at the door of the strange, dark building, the 
secret of which has been so well kept. Benjulia himself carries 
everything inside, and when the door is shut, the footman, bent 
upon discovery, posts himself close to one of the side walls :— 


m busily 


went in during 
m in the same 


“Now and then he heard—what had reached his ears when he had 
been listening on former occasions—the faint, whining cries of 
animals. These were followed by new sounds. Three smothered 
shrieks, succeeding one another at irregular intervals, make his blood 
run cold. Had three death-strokes been dealt on some suffering 
creatures, with the same sudden and terrible certainty? Silence, 
horrible silence, was all that answered. In the distant railway there 
was an interval of peace. The door was opened again, the flood of 
ligkt streamed out on the darkness. Suddenly the yellow glow was 
spotted by the black figures of small, swiftly-running creatures— 
perhaps cats, perhaps rabbits—escaping from the laboratory. The 
tall form of the master followed slowly, and stood revealed, watching 
the flight of the animals. In a moment more, the last of the liberated 
creatures came out—a large dog—limping as if one of its legs 
was injured. It stopped as it passed the master, and tried to 
fawn on him. He threatened it with his hand. ‘Ba off with you, 
like the rest!’ he said. The dog slowly crossed the flow of light, 
and was swallowed up in darkness. The last of them that could 
move was gone. The death-shrieks of the others had told their fate.” 
The footman sees his master retire into the building, and hears 
him bolt the door behind him. He goes back to the house, and 
to bed, but, horror-stricken at his discovery, he can get no 
sleep. The thought of the dog torments him, and he wonders 
if the maimed creature has founda refuge. He steals down- 
stairs, and gently opens the house-door :— 

“Out of the darkness on the step there rose something dark. He 
put out his hand. A persuasive tongue, gently licking it, pleaded 
for a word of welcome. The crippled animal could only have got to 
the door in one way,—the gate which protected the house-enclosure 
must have been left open. First giving the dog a refuge in the 
kitchen, the footman, rigidly performing his last duties, went to close 
the gate. At his first step into the enclosure he stopped, panic- 
stricken. The starlit sky over the laboratory was veiled in murky 
red. Roaring flame and spouting showers of sparks poured through 
the broken skylight. Voices from the farm raised the first cry,— 
‘Fire! fire!” 

Such is the end of Benjulia. The chapter in which the terrible 
story is told has a more powerful effect upon the imagination 
than anything we can remember in recent fiction ; and vivid as 
the picture is, it cannot be said that it owes its vividness to 
partial or exaggerated presentation. Benjulia is consistent 
throughout,—consistent with himself, consistent with human 
nature, consistent with that law of conscious being the opera- 
tion of which is seen in the reflex influence of action upon char- 
acter. He is shown to us as a man utterly devoid of imagina- 
tion, and this one fact alone suffices to account for his life and 
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his death, and to give to the record of both a terrible homo- 
geneity. We have heard it said that the portrait is drawn from 
fife. We do not know whether this is so, and the question is 
not one of much interest. A picture so drawn is not necessarily 
lifelike; but whether Benjulia has or has not a living original, 
he is himself alive, we know him and understand him, and the 
conception owes its impressiveness to its imaginative veracity. 

We have left ourselves without space in which to speak of the 
story itself, and of the subsidiary characters. The former is, it 
need hardly be said, thoroughly interesting, though a little 
slighter in conception than is usual with Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
The latter are, for the most part, average specimens of the 
writer's workmanship; but the delightful child, Zoe, represents 
the high average, while the more elaborately drawn portrait of 
her mother, Mrs. Gallilee, represents the low one. If we are 
intended to regard Mrs. Gallilee’s devotion to science and her 
combined cunning and cruelty as standing in the relation of 
cause and effect,—and it seems to us that something like this is 
intended,-—then Mr. Collins is guilty of the exaggeration which is 
go conspicuously absent from the portrait of Benjulia. Mr. Mool, 
the lawyer, is admirable, and Mr. Guallilee is very amusing, 
though not nearly so good as Zoe, whose reminiscences of her 
Scotch visit, in the third volume, are intensely funny. Quite 
apart from its special purpose, Heart and Science is a most 
fascinating story, and is certainly none the worse as a novel 
because, to auote the words of the preface, it “pleads the 
cause of the harmless and affectionate beings of God’s 
creation.” 





THE ACADEMY, 1872-1882.* 
We should not review a pamphlet which embodies so many of 
the opinions on Art which Mr. Quilter has expressed in the 
Spectator, did we not think that a criticism even of our own 
Art critic, by one who accepts many of his principles, while 
often differing from him on the application of them, might 
be of real advantage to our readers. In the following 
article, we shall endeavour to speak with perfect freedom 
and independence of the pamphlet before us. We do not 
think that Mr. Quilter will object to our assuming that his 
writing on Art has certainly had the effect of increasing rather 
than of lessening the standing feud which exists between the 
artist and the critic. We believe Mr. Quilter would prefer 
being accused of any amount of barbarity to an artist, to its 
being thought possible that he would cede too much to the 
sensibilities of any one. He likes to startle us with abrupt 
truth, truth in its most naked form. But the artist who is 
criticised and condemned naturally asks, “What is truth? 
Why must it be what Mr. Quilter says it is?” Mr. Quilter 
treats his mission as an Art critic with an almost Biblical 
solemnity. He prefaces his pamphlet with the following 
quotations,— 
‘More is it than ease, 

Palace and pomp, honours and luxuries, 

To have seen White Presences upon the hills, 

To have heard the Voices of the Eternal Gods ;” 
and,— 

“ Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I dream ? 

Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true.” 
More moderate are the following remarks of Mr. Quilter as to 
his own conceptions of his task :— 

“ At best, the pamphlet only pretends to be a Liebig’s biscuit of 
Art, compressed food in a somewhat unpalatable form. The sole 
merit I claim for it is that it attempts to tell plain truth in 
plain English. It may be that the opinions herein expressed 
are erroneous, and even absurd; but, at all events, those opinions 
have a definite meaning, are susceptible of a clear statement, and 
are firmly believed by the present writer. I pretend to no critical 
infallibility.” 

Mr. Quilter states his general drift in the following manner :— 

“Tn these notes an attempt has been made to describe the character 
of English painting during the last ten years, and to mention, as far 
‘as was possible within the limited space, a few of the merits and 
peculiarities of the most notable pictures. It is no part of my object 
to frame an indictment against the Academy, but it would be simply 
cowardly, in professing to estimate the work which has been lately 
done therein, and the influence which the institution has exercised 
over English painting, to conceal my conviction that the Royal 
Academy, in its present constitution, exists for the good of itself 
rather than the good of the nation, and is detrimental rather than 
favourable to many of the best interests of English Art. It is, in 
plainest words, a private club administering public functions, and 
irresponsibly applying public interest and public money. ‘I'hat in 
such a position it fails of acting with regard to the good of the 
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governed many, rather than the governing few, is only to say that 
its administrators are men, not angels. The blame rests with those 
who permit such administration to continue. The blame rests with the 
English people.” 

We entirely agree with Mr. Quilter in thinking it unfortunate 
that the Academy has not centred all the different branches of 
Art which have been developed during the last thirty years within 
the interests of its own body. All artistic industries ought, we 
think, to have found a generous patron in the Royal Academy. 
Surely the idea of South Kensington and the many branch 
schools for teaching art and design should have emanated with 
the Academy. The particular purpose for which the Grosvenor 
Gallery was started should have been thought of and fulfilled 
by the Academy. The new Water-colour Institute should long 
ago have been made unnecessary by the Academy’s interest and 
encouragement of that branch of painting. Many of the Royal 
Academicians would, we believe, agree in wishing that the 
genius of such artists as Da Maurier, Linley Sambourne, 
Walter Crane, W. Morris, and William de Morgan was asso- 
ciated with their own institution. Probably there are rules, 
unknown to outsiders, which make it difficult to incorporate into 
their system the branches of Art in which these artists are so 
distinguished, and certainly the red-tapeism must be difficult to 
get over, if the present President does not succeed in doing so. 
Sir Frederick Leighton has shown his appreciation of all kinds 
of genius in a very practical way, and would, we believe, 
certainly make the Academy as catholic in its sympathies as 
any one could wish. But we feel that the more difficulties 
there are inside the Academy in making its spirit elastic and 
sensitive to merit in every line of Art, the more should the 
public outside clamour for more real sense in the governing of 
such a national institution, and for a change in all those rules 
which create the difficulties. They should not be allowed to 
stand inthe way of the real importance which such a body ought 
to have as an influence in the country. 


Mr. Quilter’s second chapter is entitled “Traditions and 
Changes.” In this, though there are many interesting pas- 
sages, we do not feel that Mr. Quilter meets what he 
says “is a great need in England just now, of art-writing 
which can be definitely traced to its first principles.” 
We do not feel that his standing-point is so high that he can 
get a sufficiently wide horizon for a comprehensive view of 
his subject. Not that he does not touch every side of his ques- 
tion, but he does not so command it that he brings it harmoni- 
ously into a whole. Like the light of a bull’s-eye lantern, his 
criticism strikes one point startlingly, but leaves the surrounding 
space all the darker. Hence, we believe, the inconsistencies in 
his expressions of opinion. As one example of the want of a 
truly comprehensive grasp, we might cite the way in which 
Mr. Quilter is constantly suggesting it as possible to separate 
the excellence of the technique in a work of art from the value 
of the feeling. Our opinion is that the one dominates the other 
so entirely in the work of a born artist, that it is most mislead- 
ing to disentangle the power of the workmanship from that of 
the intention, as Mr. Quilter does in such sentences as the 
following :—‘ The perfection of Sir Frederick Leighton’s tech- 
nique will not save his dainty-skinned damsels from the oblivion 
that awaits them.” ‘Tere are also strangely inaccurate state- 
ments of facts made to play part in Mr. Quilter’s arguments, 
which remind us of a story told of a famous lawyer who 
instructed his pupil in this wise,—‘‘ Never make a mistake in 
your logic, you are sure to be found out. The facts remain at 
your disposal.” Speaking of the irresponsibility of the Academy, 
Mr. Quilter says, in a note, “The best proof of this is that the 
Academy as a body has never deigned to answer, much less to 
remedy, any complaint which has been made against its pro- 
ceedings.” It was only last winter that the Academy, finding 
that Rossetti’s pictures were not hung to the taste of many 
of his admirers, had them rehung, though they had been 
hung in the first instance with the greatest care, and 
on the principle that to break the view of them altogether 
by screens would be an advantage, considering the simi- 
larity in the type of the faces delineated. Again, to our minds 
nothing could be further from the truth than the following 
statement with reference to Mr. Watts’s portraits :—‘ The 
painter has never mastered his method, or, rather, he has never 
had a method that was not an experimental one.” The late 
exhibition of Mr. Watts’s works will, we think, to those who 
recall it, be a sufficient proof of the inaccuracy of this sweeping 
assertion. His pictures painted years ago prove how good 
and safe has been his method. They become fairer, lighter, 
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and clearer the older they are. The famous picture of Daphne 
is a notable example of this. 

The present writer quite disagrees in Mr. Quilter’s verdict ex- 
pressed at the end of chapter ii., namely, “that there is po very 
great Art in England just now.” In chapter iii, Mr. Quilter 
begins his criticisms of the yearly Academy exhibitions, from 
1872 to 1882. We find in them much with which we heartily 
agree, much from which we dissent. Heis not, we think, sufficiently 
alive to the untrue and ugly side in the workmanship of the pre- 
Raphaelites, the workmanship in which each spot in the nature 
represented seems to have been put under a microscope, and 
there and then accentuated in vivid hue, irrespective of all sur- 
rounding influences. To us, such painting, skimming, as it were, 
the bloom of atmosphere from colour, even as workmanship, 
seems as little to represent the truth in the beauty of Nature’s 
colour as an écorché figure in which the muscles are denuded of 
the skin impresses us with the beauty of the human form. We 
often regret the form in which Mr. Quilter puts his criticisms. 
We think his opinions are too often deformed by the posi- 
tiveness of his style, especially when his reasons are not given. 
We are convinced that Mr, Quilter’s criticisms are most 
sincere. They are sometimes remarkably clever, and, as 
isolated opinions, often true. Nevertheless, he makes a 
mistake, we think, in somewhat naively feeling that entire 
confidence that his desire and intention to be honest must 
insure the result that “these things are true.” “What 
is truth?” is as difficult a question to settle with respect to 
Art, when once the teachable qualities are mastered, as it 
is with respect to religion. Every one who feels keenly and 
fervently on matters of Art believes his view to be the 
truth. There is no provable right or wrong, when once the 
boundaries of the teachable qualities are passed, and we 
believe the writing on Art which does not fully realise the 
inevitable variety in human tastes and impressions, cannot 
treat the subject sufficiently sympathetically to influence 
the public in a wholesome and truly enlightening manner. 
No two people’s eyes see exactly the same, not only be- 
cause colours affect the actual vision differently, but because 
there will be in different people unconscious preferences, affected 
by unconscious memories and associations; so also will certain 
aspects and renderings of Nature affect the moral and spiritual 
side of our nature in a wholesome manner, or the reverse, accord- 
ing to individual associations and sensibilities. We know of 
work by contemporary artists which very genuinely appeals to 
the most refined, delicate, spiritual side of many natures, whereas 
to other natures, the very same art as genuinely affects them as 
sensuous and maudlin in feeling and affected in expression. 
The skill of the critic is proved by his meeting the first and 
obvious necessity of his art, namely, expressing his individual 
opinions in an entirely sincere, honest, and unbiassed way, while, 
at the same time, he frames those opinions in a form which 
proves his mind beyond and above narrow dogmatism, and by 
intelligent reasoning and by reference to general principles he 
inspires his readers with a desire to think with him. Criticism, 
like all other arts, depends partly upon its form for its influence 
and power. Our own experience is that true-born artists do not 
resent hearing any honest expression of opinion about their work. 
The standard they are aiming at, the conception of their own 
artistic natures, is far beyond and above what even any art critic 
might require of them, and they are the first to know that their 
work never can, never will reach it. At the same time, the 
manner in which their achievements impress other minds of 
any intelligence must be a matter of great interest to them. But 
what reasonable artists do condemn is that any critic should 
direct the public taste in any degree merely by dogmatic asser- 
tions maintained by no adequate reference to generally- 
acknowledged principles. Such assertions may often be true, 
but what the artists feel is that the critic’s style is unwar- 
rantable, if it be such as to suggest that, before having 
proved his accuracy of judgment, he should himself take 
his right to dogmatize for granted. We all know when the 
Times or the Spectator speaks on subjects such as Art, it is 
an individual speaking, though, perhaps, under slight editorial 
correction; it is no synod of wise minds evoking judgments 
out of weighty evidence and principles. Still, the popular 
mind, which has never come into intimate relation with the real 
producers of art and literature, is, perhaps, unduly impressed by 
the importance of what the papers say on such matters. The 
creative mind resents the probability that an individual opinion 
on matters which are very difficult to discuss with perfect 
fairness and fullness will gain the undue prestige wielded by 








the Press. The real grievance of the artist as against the art 
critic lies in the former’s belief that the more dogmatic the 
style of the critic, the more will the simple-minded public 
fall under its influence. Really valuable influence amone 
the more cultivated minds has been lost by the wrong form i. 
which critics have expressed their opinions. We cannot too much 
regret the influence that even Mr. Ruskin has lost by the form 
in which he has expressed some of his sweeping, even if at times 
jocular condemnations. Certainly, if any one has made for him. 
self a right to speak dogmatically, it is the author of Modern 
Painters, a classic for all times, in which the author has proved, 
not only that he has profoundly studied his subject, but that his 
genius and fine instinct for perceiving, enjoying, and analysing 
the sources of the impressions which beauty produces is as great 
as that possessed by the best artists themselves. Mr. Ruskin 
has, so to speak, won his spurs in that field where all great poets, 
artists, and writers have won their glory. To do anything as welt 
as he has done it is impossible without the rare fibre of true great. 
ness; but to descend to a lower level, all who have ever tried their 
hands at art and criticism must know how comparatively easy 
the one is, compared to the other. Mr. John Morley, in return. 
ing thanks for ‘“ Literature” at the Royal Academy banquet 
this year, said :—“ As I look round these walls, it is with humi- 
liation that I contrast the energy and industry, the patient and 
arduous apprenticeship that have gone to the production of 
these works, with the compiratively superficial manner in which 
men of my own profession perform their work. What amazes 
and humiliates me is the contrast between the industry and 
study that precede success in Art, and the comparatively super- 


ficial preparation that achieves a kind of success in litera- 


ture.’ We believe firmly that much good might be done 
if a more genuine sympathy existed between those who follow 
art and those who follow art-literature; but such a sympathy is 
not likely to come about while the form in which the Art critic 
puts his opinions in is that of, “I am Sir Oracle, and when I 
ope my mouth let no dog bark.” We agree with many of Mr. 
Quilter’s criticisms so often, that we regret the more the undue 
dogmatism by which his censure is sometimes disfigured. 

We think the mistake Mr. Quilter makes is that he asserts 
an opinion, and instead of using his very uncertain, though 
often great literary power, to prove it true, takes it as 
already proved when once asserted. The following are a few 
out of many examples in the pamphlet before us where assertions 
are made without being explained :—‘ Mr. Fildes is not a great 
painter ;” or, again, with reference to a picture by Mr. Orchard- 
son, “ With nearly every defect of subject and method a painting 
could have,” &c. In speaking of Mr. Frith’s “ Road to Ruin,” 
“This is not fine art, not even nature. It is simply cheap 
shoddy, manufactured sentiment, sentiment of the scene-shifter 
and the costumier, and thesooner it isestimated at its proper value, 
the better.” And of Sir I’. Leighton’s “ Elijah,’—* Elijah was 
large, ambitious and unsatisfactory, unpleasing in the attitude 
of the prophet, and uninteresting in the angel.” Of Mr. Rookes 
“Neither a great painter nor a good draughtsman.” Of Mr 
Long’s “Diana or Christ,” “his least meritorious picture, 
utterly failing to tell its story, or to realise the scene in- 
tended.” These may or may not be right criticisms, but 
they are not verified in any way, and they are not only 
vexatious to the painter, but are of no value to the public 
without being verified. A truth, we feel, is not the truer 
for being bare, still less is it the truer for being roughly 
expressed. On the contrary, one isolated truth is falsi- 
fied, if it be accentuated into prominence; whereas, were 
the subject treated exhaustively, it would take a relatively 
almost subordinate place. It is a temptation in current litera- 
ture to condense a subject without reference to the relative 
importance of its many sides. The striking and startling 
clement is retained in its entirety, often at the expense of a 
sense of balance, the firm strength of reserve, of all “ sweetness 
and light,” in fact. In conclusion, we believe that if Mr. Quilter 
could change his too dogmatic style, his criticism on Art might 
not only be clever, which it generally is, and sound, which it 
often is, but be of much more value to the public. 


OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH.* 
Tus is not a perfect book, for Mr. James Grant is by no means 
a perfect writer. Incessant production, for a generation, of 





o. Old ont New Edinburgh: its History, its People, and its Places. By James 
Grant. 3 vols. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co, 
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novels of the “romantic” kind does not conduce to accuracy 
“of thought or of style, and Mr. Grant has not got beyond the 
Cavalier and other convictions or prejudices of his early Yellow 
Frigates and Black Dragoons. He evidently still considers 
Argyll—the Argyll who was the rival of Montrose and the 
correspondent of Cromwell—as a canting traitor. After all 
that recent historical research has proved, he has no better 
description for one of the ablest monarchs that ever ruled 
England—although he quite misunderstood the character of the 
forces that resisted him in Scotland—as “ the cruel and treach- 
erous Edward I.” There is, too, a note of guide-book pro- 
vincialism in his estimates of men and things. All his Scotch 
geese are cosmopolitan, or at least Impeiial, swans. The rocks 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh are “stupendous craigs ;” the pro- 
fessors she “raises” or houses are almost all “ distinguished,” 
or “eminent,” or have “ world-wide reputations.” Considering 
everything that has been said and written of late years, one gets 
a little tired of “the Edinburgh through the noble streets of 
which Scott limped in his old age, white-haired and slow, leaning 
often on the arm of Lockhart or the grey-haired Ettrick Shepherd; 
the Edinburgh where the erect and stalwart form of the athletic 
*Christopher North,’ with his long locks of grizzled yellow— 
his ‘tawny mane,’ as he called them—floating on the breeze, 
his keen, blue eye seemingly fixed on vacancy, his left hand 
planted behind his back, and his white neckcloth oft awry, 
strode daily from Gloucester Place to the University, or to 
“Ebony’s, to meet Jeffrey, Rutherford, Cockburn, ‘ Delta,’ 
Aytoun, Edward Forbes, and Carlyle; the Edinburgh where 
Simpson, the good, the wise, and the gentle, made his discovery 
concerning chloroform, and made his mark, too, as ‘the grand, 
old Scottish doctor,’ whose house in Queen Street was a focus 
for all the learned and all the Jiterati of Europe and America; 
the Edinburgh of the Georgian and Victorian age.” 

On the other hand, the preparation of this work has obviously 
been to Mr. Grant a Jabour of love. Nothing but indefatigable 
industry, stimulated by unflagging enthusiasm, could have pro- 
duced three large and closely-printed volumes on Edinburgh. 
He has read all that has been writtea about the place—a library 
an itself. He has made a street-to-street, a house-to-house 
visitation of it. Every “ land,” every monument, every “ cairn,” 
every church, has been forced to give up its historical secret. 
Edinburgh is besides, a city of a size quite manageable for the 
purposes of such description as we have here. Mr. Grant, indeed, 
talks of “the Edinburgh of the Victorian age” as “a vast city 
stretching nearly from the wild and pastoral hills of Braid to the 
sandy shores of the Firth of Forth.” But, after all, a town with 
a population of less than a quarter of a million cannot in these 
days be described as “vast.” Besides, Elinburgh is not likely 
to increase much or rapidly. It is no longer what Mr. Grant 
would style “a focus for literati ; the railway has brought it too 
near London for it ever to play that part again. The over- 
shadowing commercial importance of Glasgow, and the rapid 
growth of Dundee and Aberdeen, will prevent its ever being a 
capital again in any real sense. Its natural beauty, and what 
its inhabitants delight to call its “ advantages,” clearly indicate 
its future as a city of education, and retirement, and pleasant, 
if somewhat “superior” bourgeois society,—a combination of 
Oxford and the Hague. Such a city is not likely to increase 
to unwieldy dimensions. It is bound to live essentially in, 
if not on, the past. But it will always be “ very interesting,” as 
the lady globe-trotter whom one is sure to meet at a Con- 
tinental table d’hdte styles every old town under the sun. It 
is possible to write a perfect “Old and New Edinburgh,” it is 
hardly possible to write a perfect “ Old and New London.” It 
may certainly be said of this work that, between Mr. Grant’s 
letterpress and the abundant and admirable iflustrations, 
ranging from maps and views of Edinburgh, at all stages of 
its history, to the inimitable though widely different portraits 
of Kay and Raeburn, and the productions of modern photo- 
graphy, it is much better and completer than anything of the 
kind that has preceded it. In all essential respects, it is a 
model work of the kind. 

Edinburgh, as the city of beauty and violence, of tragedy and 
letters, of conviviality and religion, of Mary and Bothwell and 
Knox, of Nichol Muschat and Major Weir and Deacon Brodie, 
of the Porteous mob and the Burke and Hare murders, of the 
Countess of Eglinton, Miss Nicky Murray and Dr, Alexander 
Webster, of the Hellfire Club and the Free Church, of Jeffrey 
and Wilson and Russel, is far too well known for us to require 
todwell upon the main points and special excellences of any work 





descriptive of it. There is no central idea in these volumes. 
Mr. Grant’s method is simplicity itself; after giving the 
general history of Edinburgh, he visits every street and 
square, wynd and close, and tells the story of all the houses 
in each. But then there seems to have been no central 
idea in the history of Edinburgh, properly—that is to say, 
municipally—so styled. Its burghal life is singularly poor. 
It has produced no man of the calibre of the Arteveldes, or 
of the De Witts, or even of Alderman Beckford. Its citizens 
at no time played even such a spirited part in the national 
history as did the men of Aberdeen, who fought and fell in 
repelling Celtic invasion at that Battle of Harlaw which was at 
least as great a deliverance for Lowland or Saxon Scotland as 
Bannockburn itself. They seem, indeed, from the days of the 
Bruce to the days of Charles Edward, to have gone on their 
way trading and making money, and going to law, and to have 
taken but slight interest-—-save, indeed, when Knox and his 
successors called the whole Scotch middle-class to arms—in the 
foreign invasions, Holyrood intrigues, and ‘* Clean-the-Cause- 
way ” butcheries, which passed for the history of Edinburgh 
and of Scotland. One rises from these volumes with a painful 
sense of the servility of the Edinburgh burghers to the nobles 
that bickered and swaggered in their midst, although, as Carlyle 
writes in his diary, those were “a selfish, ferocious, famishing, 
unprincipled set of hyzenas, from whom at no time and in no way 
has the country received any benefit.” “‘ Persons of distinction ” 
appear to have been allowed to do almost anything they chose, in 
old, andevenin new Edinburgh. Tolerably far on in its history, the 
leader of a band of riotous schoolboys shot a leading magistrate 
dead, but got off scot-free, because he was *‘ a gentleman's son ” ! 
In 1739, but little seems to have been thought of the eccentrici- 
ties of James, second Earl of Rosebery, the ne’er-do-well of his 
house, who published in the Edinburgh newspapers an advertise- 
ment relatiug to the elopement of one Polly Rich, who “ had 
been engaged by him for a year,” in which he offered a reward 
of three guineas to any one who would return Polly to “her 
owner,” either at John’s Coffeehouse “or the Earl of 
Rosebery’s, at Denham’s Land, Bristow, and no question will 
be asked. She is a London girl, and what they call a cockney.” 
It may be true that the struggle for existence was so keen in 
Scotland, that no time was allowed for the growth of a spirit of 
burgher independence in towns like Edinburgh. If so, then 
“pity ’tis, "tis true.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_>——- 

A Visit to Ceylon. By Ernest Haeckel. Translated by Clara Bell. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Professor Haeckel’s volume may be 
read with unmixed pleasure by the scientific and the unscientific, the 
evolutionist and the non-evolutionist alike. It is a masterpiece of 
description. Even the beauty of Ceylon, one of the loveliest spots in 
the world, receives an adequate treatmert at his hands. And he 
describes man, as well as nature. The gift of humour, with which his 
countrymen are not commonly credited, is abundantly present. To 
this he often gives a peculiar point by a delicate raillery of his own 
scientific pursuits, or even his own theories. Thus, he tells us that 
his cook, Babua,— 

“Seemed to fancy that I, as a zoologist, must take an equal in- 
terest in every class of animal life, and that, therefore, the end 
and purpose of curry mast be an important natural problem. So, if 
on Monday the vertebrata were represented by some delicate fish in 
my curry, ou Tuesday this was replaced by some noble prawns and 
shrimps, or by small crabs, as representing the Crustacew, on Wed- 
nesday, cuttle-fish (sepia, or loligo) would appear, the most highly 
organised of the Mollusca; while on Thursday we condescended to 
some edible univalve, or to baked oysters. On Friday, the worthy race 
of Radiata were represented by starfish or echinodermata, the eggs 
of the sea-urchin or the gelatinous texture of a holothuria (trepans). 
On Saturday, I fully expected to coms down to the Zoophytes, and 
to find medusz or corals, sponges or actiniw, in my bowl of curry. 
My cook, however, clinging to an antiquated system, evidently re- 
garded Zoophytes as plants, and supplied their place with some winged 
creature, bats or birds, or sometimes the fleshy body of a horned 
beetle.” 

So, again, he thinks that when Babua tried to make him eat shark’s 
flesh, “he reckoned on the philogenetic interest attaching to these 
primeval forms—the survivors of the common progenitors of the 
higher Vertebrata, including man himself.” (“ Sharks, and bays,” in 
this passage, should surely be “sharks and rays.”) He is much 
amused to find himself presiding within a very short interval at a 
Buddhist festival and a Wesleyan Mission festival, and he remarks, 
with admirable gravity, @ propos of the astonishment with which the 
Cinghalese regarded his dredging operations, that while the majority 
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believed him to be a magician concocting philtres of mysterious 
power, “the more judicious regarded him simply as an European 
madman.” Humorous, too, in another way, is his generalisation about 
hotels. The “ dynastic,” such, that is, as have the “ Czar of Russia,” 
“Prince Carl,’ &c., for their signs, are bad and dear; while the 
‘* Zoologico-botanical,”” named after the “Golden Lion,” “ Golden 
Vine,” &c., are good and cheap. But the crowning stroke of 
humonr is when he constrasts German moderation in eating with 
English voracity. Our travelled fellow-countrymen will regard this 
comparison with stupefaction, till they recognise its true character. 
We may conclude with a sincere tribute of praise, which all will read 
with satisfaction :—‘The opportunities afforded me during my 
journey of observirg the English colonial system raised it infinitely in 
my estimation.” The translation seems to be well execnted. 

A Peeress of 1882, and other Stories. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 
3 vols. (F. White and Co.)—The novelettes which Mrs. Fraser has 
collected in these volumes are certainly not edifying reading. “Omnia 
vincit amor” is the motto and a heart the emblem with which she 
adorns her covers; but the love is not the heavenly Aphrodite, and 
the heart, if not “ desperately wicked,” not a little way removed from 
innocence. Yet we may suppose that she means well, and is even 
fully persuaded that she is a persuasive advocate of goodness and 
purity. If it is so, we would suggest that she should reconsider the 
wisdom of her methods. Warnings against the song of the Sirens or 
the wiles of Calypso may be so given as to do more harm than good. 


With the Poets. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Suttaby and 
Co.)—No one will quarrel with the modest conclusion at which Canon 
Farrar has arrived, as he tells us in his preface, that he “can at least 
do no harm by publishing the following selections.” It is so much 
gain, if the favour with which his name is received among a certain 
circle of readers is made the means of bringing about a wide kuow- 
ledge of these masterpieces of the English muse, and a distinct debt 
of gratitude is due to him for his preface, for his sympathetic criti- 
cism of the ballads which he quotes, and for the manly energy with 
which he claims for Milton the moral pre-eminence among English 
poets. There is a tendency now-a-days to disparage the “ Puritan 
poet,” and it is well to have a voice raised on behalf of a sounder 
standard of judgment. The principle of arrangement is to class the 
poets by the centuries to which they belong, dividing each class into 
“ Poets’ and “ Minor Poets.’ (Canon Farrar, by the way, seems to 
think that the years 1400, 1700, 1800, were the /irst years of cen- 
turies.) In the series themselves there is necessarily little or nothing 
that is not familiar to readers of English literature. The volume is 
handsome in appearance, but not sensibly increased in value, we 
should say, by the illustrations. 

The King: a Book for Boys. By L. G. Gillum. (David Stott.) 
—This is a history of David, an unpretending little volume, but 
bearing on every page the evidences of intelligent and sympathetic 
study. Mrs. Gillum looks at the history in a free and independent 
spirit, but she has evidently no liking for a destructive criticism. 
With the subject of her book she deals frankly and candidly. The 
motto on her title-page, “‘ The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false,” 
expresses her way of looking at David’s character. A great life 
marred by great failures, but, on the whole, faithful to duty, would ke 
something like the impression left by the whole account. And, 
indeed, any other view is something like an insult to the intelligence 
of mankind, which has agreed to regard him as one of its heroes. One 
of the valuable features of the book is the illustration from the Psalms. 
Such illustration is familiar enough to Biblical students, but ordinary 
readers are surprisingly ignorant of it. A parent or teacher who 
wants to interest young people in David’s life, and has not the oppor- 
tunity of study, cannot do better than take The King for a text-book. 

German Culture and Christianity. By Joseph Gostwick. (F. 
Norgate.)—Mr. Gostwick points out in his first chapter the import- 
ance of Lessing’s attitude, the acceptance of revelation, together 
with the belief that the revelation of Christianity is not final. He 
thus indicates his own view. In the second chapter, he begins the 
orderly discussion of his subject with an account of English Deism ; 
and in the third, he points out how, by a remarkable movement, 
which has assuredly had its converse in more recent times, this deism 
introduced rationalism into Germany. The early Germany rationalists 
are noticed, Semler and Bahrdt at some length; then follows a more 
detailed discussion of the philosophy of Lessing. Separate chapters 
are allotted to Herder, Jacobi and his friends, Kant, the uncertainty 
of whose utterances op the connection between ethics and religion is 
very properly dwelt upon, and Fichte. We would especially com- 
mend to the notice of our readers the account of the later philosophy 
of Fichte, a philosophy, as Mr. Gostwick says, ignored by Carlyle, 
who did much to popularise his earlier ethical teaching. 
Carlyle himself forms the subject of the next chapter. The 
treatment which Mr. Gostwick gives to this great writer is not 
only fair, but sympathetic ; bat he points ont forcibly that, however 
much the world has learnt from his teaching, its conclusions were 
unsatisfying. Human freedom was the central article of his creed, 
but he ended by worshipping despotism. And, indeed, it is quite 








— that despotism may be the more endurable alternative to a 
freedom that is not Christian. The connection of much that we find 
in the following chapters with the main subject is not evident, per. 
haps we might say not existent. We are not disposed to undervalue 
Mr. Gostwick’s literary judgments, but they seem out of place in thig 
particular volume, and they materially swell its bulk, a result to be 
much deprecated, when the public is not too favourably disposed to 
apologetic literature. Still, there is much in ‘the latter Part of the 
book, especially when the writer comes to treat of Schelling, Hegel 
and Schleiermacher, which is both appropriate and valuable. The 
volume concludes with a chapter on “ Christian Evidences,” written 
on the same lines as those followed by Mr. Rowe, though, as the 
author tells us in his preface, independently. We heartily thank 
Mr. Gostwick for a laborious and able contribution to “ Christian 

Defence.” 

The Bibliography of Thackeray, by Richard Herne Shepherd (Eliot 
Stock), is an appropriate “ companion and supplement to the édition 
de luxe.’ Thackeray’s greater works most readers know, but there 
is a large body of contributions to periodical literature much of which 
is necessarily obscure. Other things there are, too, published in early 
days, of which few people have heard, the “Flore et Zéphir, Ballet 
Mythologique, par Théophile Wagstaff,” for instance. Mr. Shepherd 
has done his work carefully and thoroughly. 

Stray Papers on Education, By “B. H.” (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
This little book is more than a memorial of one to whom many genera- 
tions, as generations are reckoned in the life of a school, owed adebt 
of gratitude. It contains the expression of a ripe and kindly wisdom, 
which can hardly fail to teach others something, at least, of the 
secret which made “ B. H.’’ a successful teacher, or, rather, for that 
may be a misleading phrase, an educator in the best sense of the 
word. ‘ Kindness,’ “ Religious Teaching,” “ Punishments,” “ Emo. 
tion,” “ Obstinacy,” “Truth,” are the titles of six out of the seven 
Papers on Education. The seventh is “ Cricket—its Uses in Educa- 
tion,” and shows, taken in conjunction with “Cricket” which is one 
of the ‘Scenes from School Life” (papers of a lighter cast, which 
form the second part of the volume), a quite remarkable power 
perhaps the most valuable that a teacher can have, of viewing things. 
from a boy’s point of view. Cricket, of course, is a thing in which 
the ordinary master does not find it difficult to sympathise with his 
pupils; but that a woman should so thoroughly enter into the game 
is a proof of a vivid sympathy which must have shown itself most 
strikingly in other things. These “Scenes,” of which it is easier 
to speak in a brief notice than of the more serious essays, are capital. 
The boys who disown with pathetic humility the charge of having 
lamed a duck—they could not possibly have hit it, for stone-throwing 
was a forbidden act—Dot, who wants to be a missionary, rather to 
the consternation of his friends, but explains that he ‘‘ does not mean 
to have any natives,” but to be shipwrecked on a coral island, these 
and other like passages are very amusing. And here, too, we find 
that there is nothing that forbids ‘“‘ ridentem dicere verum.” 

Novets.—The Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—The merits of Mra. Alexander’s last novel are 
considerable, but they are to be discerned in what may be called its 
accidents rather than in its substance. The “ Admiral,” though he could 
be spared from the story without any material injury to its develop- 
ment, is more interesting than his ward; and Mrs. Crewe, who fills. 
the humble rdéle of giving a home to the heroine, for a proper con- 
sideration in money, is a happier effort of the novelist’s art than 
either. There is something peculiarly life-like in this fussy, kindly 
old lady. Her portrait is almost worthy of a place in Miss Austen’s 
gallery. Indeed, the painting of a life which seldom passes 
out of ordinary limits is worked throughout with a skill which 
reminds us of the author of Pride and Prejudice. As for the story, 
we must own that it does not set off the characters to much ad- 
vantage. The heroine is jilted by her lover, who deserts her for a 
friend, and finds her revenge in bringing him back to his wife, when ha 
is preparing to desert her, by exercising over him a power which 
circumstances put into her hands. While this is going on, her own 
happiness is being properly provided for, and the tale ends with a 
poetically just but not too strict distribution of punishments and 
rewards. The Hands of Justice. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—There is ability in this story, as there is in all 
that the author writes, but the effect of the whole is depressing. A 
feeling of gloom and mystery prevails from the beginning to the end, 

and the reader is not sensibly relieved by the usual ending of the 
marriages which, according to the conventional ideas of the novelists, 
are supposed to secure happiness. It must be allowed that the 
author keeps the secret on which the plot turns very well. A murder 
is committed early in the tale, and the criminal is not discovered till 
nearly the end. The reader meanwhile is kept in the dark success- 
fully, though he may be inclined to excuse his own want of perspi- 
cacity by questioning the probability of the solation. But it is 
not a great attraction in a novel to keep a dismal secret of this 
kind perpetually present to the mind. The central figure of the 








drama is finely conceived. John Woodhatch is a man who has worked 
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his way out of the slough of crime into which he was plunged by 
-the associations of his early life. He devotes himself to the work of 
rescuing others similarly situated ; his self-sacrifice is admirable, 
put it is marred by the defect which does often, we fancy, mar such 
lives, that he will have things work themselves out in his own way. 
“Farm Forlorn,” where this strange philanthropist gathers together 
the scum of prisons and reformatories, is scarcely a possible place, 
and the record of its history is unpleasing, but the figure of its master 
is drawn with genuine force. Mongrels. By 'l. Wilton. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The first and third volumes of this story 
display, though in different ways, marked literary power. The 
descriptions of the early part, and the development of the tale 
in the later chapters, deserve high praise, praise which is 
the more significant if, as the blank title-page seems to show, 
this is a first effort. The lonely childhood life of Tom Wilton, 
spent with the savage old miller and his wife, is a fine picture 
of the gloomier sort; while, on the other hand, we have seldom seen 
anything dramatically finer than the scene of Marjory’s death. The 
catastrophe is happily contrived, because the reader, upon whom it 
comes, of course as a surprise, yet owns that the author has been 
leading up toit. At the same time, he feels that a very difficult 
personage is conveniently removed. As for the working-out of the 
scene itself, the pathos of the girl’s last hours is very effective indeed. 
Onur only adverse criticism on this part of the story concerns the lost 
letter. Men do not allow letters of transcendent importance to slip 
into the linings of old coats. It is quite impossible that the 
hero should not have remembered, in such case, that he had not 
actually posted the letter. Between the beginning and the end, 
the story sinks to a level which is really surprisingly low, con- 
sidering the power displayed elsewhere. If this part could have 
been,—the episode of Clara, which is neither entertaining nor 
instructive, beiug, for instance, omitted, Mongrels would have 
been a more striking success than it is. Society Novelettes. By 
F. C. Burnand, H. Savile Clark, and others. 2 vols. (Vizitelly and 
Co.)—A number of clever novelists have combined to produce these 
two volumes, and have not achieved a noteworthy success. A dish 
of scraps is seldom very good, and Society Novelettes is no exception 
tothe rule. Of course, Mr. Burnand is bound to be amusing, and the 
author of “A French Heiress in her Own Chateau” to write a good 
story, but neither they nor their collaborateurs, all of them, we fancy, 
more or less practised in literature, show to much advantage. The 
best story is, we think, the second, “An Entr’acte.” The subject is 
a single incident, the struggle in an ambitious woman’s mind between 
love and fame. It does not, therefore, suffer from compression. 
Most readers will feel that it is powerfully given. For the most part, 
a somewhat bewildering effect is produced by the rapid succession of 
the personages introduced to us. Like other books of the season, these 
volumes must be read continuously, and the consequence is that they tire. 
—The New Mistress. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers) —The young lady 
who, under pressure of family misfortune, takes up the occupation 
of a national schoolmistress, seems likely to become a favourite 
heroine. The author of The New Mistress does not commit the 
mistake of making Hazel Thorne pass per saltum from a drawing- 
room to a school-house. She knows what she is writing about, as 
sbe proves both in this and in other matters, and provides that her 
heroine goes duly through a training college. But there is little more 
to be said in praise of her tale. Hazel is provided with an over- 
whelming number of lovers. There are two who survive from the 
previous state of existence, both of whom come down to annoy her, 
and to make the village talk. And there are four who belong to the 
new life, to wit, the master of the boys’ school, the vicar, (why not, 
for the sake of completeness, have added the parish clerk ?) the 
neighbouring squire, and a wealthy ex-butcher, the chief supporter of 
the school. The poor girl has other troubles. The maiden ladies of 
the parish natorally hate her. Her brother robs his employers, and 
her mother, who is, perhaps, the silliest person that we ever have 
seen in fiction—for even Miss Nickleby had lucid intervals— 
appropriates the school pence. The complication of these troubles 
is too great to be borne, and as there seems to be no way out of 
them except by Hazel marrying the ex-butcher, whom the writer 
has been ridiculing throughout, typhoid fever is called in to 
cut the knot, and the tale ends with a dismal surprise. 
Moncrieffe’s Second Wife. By “ Lolo.’ (EF. V. White and Co.)—Mr. 
Bruce Moncrieffe marries a second wife, not so much because he loves 
her, as because he wants some one to look after his daughters. 
Constance de Vere marries Bruce Moncrieffe not so much becasue she 
loves him, as because she wants a home. Of course, trouble springs 
out of this arrangement, the more readily because one of the daughters 
has a vile temper, and the other is the most deceitful of womankind. 
The luckless young stepmother—why did not so dispassionate a wooer 
as Mr. Moncrieffe look out for a woman of more suitable age ?— 
fights with these wild beasts through a large part of these three 
volumes. The struggle scarcely makes pleasant reading, but it is 
certainly well told. ‘ Lolo” writes with an ease that few writers of 
the ordinary novel attain; and her characters, if not very profoundly 














studied, are natural. The deceitful Julia is, perhaps, too unredeemedly 
bad; and Mr. McMickie, of Drum, too intolerably disagreeable. On 
the other hand, the “agreeable rattle” of the story, Sir Eldred, 
is a very entertaining personage; and his relation to Constance 
is touched with a good deal of delicacy and tact. Some fairly good 
comic business is furnished by the loutish “ Josh” de Vere, though 
the scene in which his cousin makes an electioneering speech in his 
stead is suited to farce rather than to comedy. Honest Davie. By 
Frack Barrett. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.)—The first volume of 
this book is very pleasant reading. Mr. Barrett has caught with 
singular felicity the style of the period to which his story belongs. 
There is just the touch of formality in it which belongs to the writings 
of eighty years ago. The resemblance is all the more hard to secure, 
because the characteristics imitated are not strongly marked. The 
early scenes, too, between the hero and his Delia are very pleasantly 
described. Altogether, we thought that we had found a novel far 
above the average in Honest Davie. Nor, indeed, does Mr. Barrett 
conspicuously fail in the after-part of his story. But he comes to be 
entangled, so to speak, in his story, which is not very happily conceived, 
and much of the charm of the early chapters disappears. Still, this 
is a good novel, the work evidently of one who knows something of 
the literary art, has studied good models, and knows how to profit by 
what he has seen. 

We have received :—Vol. II. of A Dictionary of the Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain, by the late S. H alkett 
and the late Rev. J. Laing, M.A. (W. Paterson.)—‘The Book of 
Koheleth, being the Donnellan Lectures for 1880-81, by the Rev. C. H. 
Hamilton Wright, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The Kingdom of 
All-Israel: its History, Literature, and Worship, by J. Sime, M.A., 
F.R.S.E. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—Transactions of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science ; Nottingham Meeting, 1882. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Lorimer’s Institutes of the Law of 
Nations. Vol. I. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—A translation of Von 
Reber’s History of Ancient Art, by J.T. Clarke. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) —A third edition of Sir J. F. Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Vol. VII. of the Professional Papers of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, edited by Major R. H. Vetch, R.E. (E. Stanford.) 
—Hershon’s Genesis, with Talmudica! Commentary, to which is added 
an introductory preface by Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A. (Bagster 
and Sons.)—Kashgaria, translated from the Russian of Kuropatkin by 
Major W. E. Gowan. (Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta.) —Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, edited for| Indian students by F. G. Selby, 
B.A. (Government Book Depdét,' Bombay.)—A new edition of 
the Life of Nicholas Pavillon, with a preface by the Bishop of Lich- 
field. (Skeffington and Son.)—Vol. II. of A Commentary on the New 
Testament, translated from the German of Schmidt and Holzendorff , 
by F. H. Jones, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)-—An eleventh edition 
of Goschen’s Theory of Foreign Erchanges. (Effingham Wilson.) — 
Pulpit Prayers, by Eminent Preachers (Hodder and Stoughton), an 
addition to the “ Clerical Library ’’ series.—Cruces Shakespeariane, 
by B. G. Kinnear. (Bell and Sons.)—A fifth and revised edition of 
Hare’s Walks in London, in 2 vols., clearly printed and neatly bound. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A new and cheaper edition of The Com- 
mercial Products of the Sea, by P. L. Simmonds (Griffith and Farran), 
a book the contents of which will be found especially valuable to 
those who take an interest in the Fish Supply question, or are con- 
nected with the present Fisheries Exhibition. It is a book that should 
find a place in Board Schools and mechanics’ libraries.—Vol. II. of the 
Religious Encyclopedia, edited by P. Schaff, D.D., the Rev. S. M. Jack- 
son, and the Rev. D. S. Schaff. (T. and T. Clark.)—A cheap edition of 
Sturge’s Angel of Love, and other Poems. (Provost and Co.)—Nos. 9, 10, 
11, and 12 of the Oxford Magazine, containing reports of the “ Lectures 
on the Reformation.”—A packet of Standard Authors Readers. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Our Choir, by C. G. Bush. (Putnam’s Sors, 
New York.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 







Abel (C.), Slavic and Latin ; Lectures, &¢., SV0.........:se.ceceseeeeeees (Triibner) 5,0 
Adams (W. H. D.), Good Samaritans, 8vo.. .(Sonnenschein) 9/0 
Aldé (H1.), Poet and Peer, Waa d «,.........0.cccvesccsvesecsncsecsse-cseceresess (Rout edge) 2/0 
Anderson (J.), Scotland in Pagan Times, 8V0............-s0..cceeeeeseeeesees (Douglas) 12/0 


An Lanocent Sinner, 12m0....................0.c0-sescoseeees-eneeee «+. (B. V. White) 20 
Blackburn, True & False Issues Betwe-n Christianity & Science (Skeffington) 2/6 
Bothner (V.), Aut Cwsar, aut Nihil, 3 vols. cr 8vo egy oon 21/0 
Cambridge Bible for Schools: Obadiah, by Perowne, 12mo......(Camb. 5 
Celtis (E. de), Leixlip Castle, Or 8V0 ...........c.cecsecceceeeseeeeees (Simpkin & Co.) 60 
Childar (C.), A Maid Called Barbara, 3 vols. er 8vo ........./ Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
Choice Extracts from Standard Authors, Vols. 1, 2 (Griffith & Farran)—each 26 





Clarke (J. L.), Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, cr 8vo... (Sonnenschein) 16 
Collett (E.), The Parish Priest’s Day-book, 8vo ...............(@riffith & Farran) 20 
Farrar (F.), and R. Poole, General Aims of the Teacher (Camb. Univ. Press) 1/6 
Gaye (S.), Jack by the Hedize, CF SV0 oo. ....cccceeeceeceeeeeeeeeneerereeens ..... (Seeley) 1 6 
George Sand, by Bertha Thomas, cr 8Vo ..............4-- <anaaatvadid AW. H. Allen) 3/6 
Hayden and Selwyn, Compendium of Geography of North America (Stanford) 21/0 
Johnston (T. R.), The Reliable Atla8, 460 ............ ce cceeee cerns (Simpkin & Co) 3/6 


Jordan (W. L.), The New Principles of Natural Philosophy, 8vo ...... (Bogue) 21 0 
Kelvington, a Tale for the Turf, 8V0 ...........2.-cseecceceeneeeceereceaeeteewens (Wyman) 10 6 
Leaves from a Spiritual Diary, cr 8V0...............-s000 ; (S. Harris) 2 6 
Loftie (W. J.), History of London, 2 vols. Cr 8V0.........::ccceceeecesseeee (Stanford) 32,0 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales, 3 vols. cr 8vo mith & Elder) 31 6 
MacEwen (C.), Miss Beauchamp, 3 vols. cr 8vo........... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Macpherson (J.), Presbyterianism, Cr 8V0.............c00-ccedD. & . J Clark) 16 
Mitchell (A, F.), The Westminster Aszembly, Cr SVO ......seeceecseeceseeees (Nisb:t) 10.6 
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Moriarity (J.), All for Love, 18mo............... pidvonee Cree (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Mortimer (A. G.}, Helps to Meditation, Vol. 2, 8vo.. seseaseceoes (Masters) 7/6 
Norris (E.), Matrimony, 12m0..................ceeseesenes .. (Smith & Elder) 2/0 
Oliphant (L.), Altiora Peto, Part I., cr 8vo ..... ...(W. Blackwood) 5,0 
Poems and Ballads for Penny Readings, 12m0 ...........6...- esters neces (Wyman) 2.6 
Saintsbury (G.), Specimens of French Literature, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 9/0 
Sardou (V.), Feodora, 12mo...... Behe Bees orgh Daan socbreienap eae (Maxwell) 2/0 
Sherer (J. W.), At Home and in India, cr 8vo, cloth ............... (W. H. Allen) 5/0 
Spinoza (B. ¢e), Ethics Demonstrated in Geometrical Order, 8vo...(Tribner) 10 ; 


Stevenson (S.), On Summer Seis, BVO ooe.....s.ceeceeeecesesteeneee 
Taunton (A. G.), Family Register, folio 
Toils and Counterfoils, 12m0 ..............0..ccceceeeegeeesenensretereeseccesaeees (Maxwe | 2/0 
Trollope (F. E.), Like Ships upon the Sea, 2 vols. cr 8vo... (Chapman & Halt) 21/0 
Warren, The Leofric Missal, as,Used in the Cathedral of Exeter (Oxf. U. Press) 35,0 
Wilson (W.), The Swimming Instructor, cr 8vo : Cox) 2/6 
Youth and Old Age, cr 8vo ... (MeCorquodale) 5/0 


(Chapman & Hall) 16; 
(W. H, Allen) 21/0 



























| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 


LIBERTY'S "sani sunn eae 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
JAPAN ESE From 15s per piece. 


| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART | LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
FABRICS. OT ek ae UROPEAN pe 
AN PATTERNS POST FREE. | E'Gtln’a House, } REGENT STREET, we 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 
| —— 
'C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 


APOLLINARIS. | 











ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 


ODONTO Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| the orginal and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
“Spestacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, togethe> with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mee vendor, is the cause of most cases: f 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glaszes, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘“‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have beer so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”” ‘Testimonials from Earl aud Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Esq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Erq., Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREFT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are mvde for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance», Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 











SECOND EDITION of Dr. ABBOTT'S NEW BOOK. 


HINTS on HOME TEACHING. By the Rev. 


Aszort, Head Master of thte City of London Szhool. Price 8s, cloth, Dr. 
“Sensible and readable.”—Saturday Review, 


“‘The schoolmaster will find in this manual i sist hiwn ”? 
James's Gazette, much that will assist hii, —St. 


“ Likely to exercise a wide influence on tha 
Chronicle, 


‘* Stimulative and sugzestive from first to last.”’”—Journal of Education 


** We cordially recommend our readers to get the b 
study every chapter.”—EuJucational Times, e ook for themselves, and to. 


teaching of the fature,”"—Daily 





STORIES from the CLASSICS. By the Rev. A. J. 


Cuurcu, Professor of Latin at University College, London. With Coloured: 
Illustrations, 

HEROES and KINGS: Stories from the Greek. 
Price 1s 61, cluth. 

STORIES from LIVY. Price 5s. 


With Illustrations, 
[In a few days, 
[Just published. 


The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. Price 5s. Third Thousand. 

STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. Price 5s, Fifth 
Thousand. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. Price 3s. Fifth 
Thousand. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. Price 5s. Tenth Thousand. 

STORIES from HOMER. Price 5s. Thirteenth Thousand. 

The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. Price 33 64 
Third Thousand. . F 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from LUCIAN, Price 33 64. 
Third Thousand, 


“The great old tragic tates told with consummate beauty and delicacy,” — 
Literary Churchman, 


TALES by Mrs. MARSHALL. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5:3. ) VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. | BENVENUTA. 5s. 


5s. |The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 53. | A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s, 
LADY ALICE. 53 


. | HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 53. 
JOANNA’S INHERITANCE, 53. | Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL, 53 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH, 53. 


| BROTHERS and SISTERS, 53. 
NOW-A-DAYS. 5s 


; HELEN’S DIARY. 5:3, 
The OLD GATEWAY. _5s. EDWARD'S W 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5: 





IFE. 53, 
'CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s, 
‘* Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life.’’—Guardian, 


London: SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 


Third and Enlarged Edition, cloth, 2s. 


RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND GUIDES. The 
Popular Doctrine of Everlasting Pain Refuted. By the Rev. N.G. Wixixs, 
M.A., LL.M. (Cambridge). 

“A powerful statement of the argument against everlasting pain.” —Church 

umes, 

ConTENTS :—Mischievous Effects of the Popular Doctrine.—Opposed to the 
Teaching of Scripture and of the Church of England.—Opposed to the Voice of 
Nature.—The Old Theory of Punishment and the New. 
E.xiot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. _ 








N ORTHAMERICAN REVIEW, for JUNE. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. By Joseph Nimmo, Jun. 

Present ASPects OF COLLEGE TRAINING. By President D. C. Gilman. 

THE ABUSE OF CITIZENSHIP. By Edward Self. 

He Bert SPENCER’S Facts AND INFERENCES. By Professor Isaac L. Rice. 

A Few Worps axsour Pustic Sineine. By Christine Nilsson. 

INCIDENTAL TaxaTION. By William M. Springer, M.C. 

Tue Mora. INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA. By Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, John 

Gilbert, A. M. Palmer, and William Winter. 
Agents: AMERICAN EXcHANGE in Evrore (Limited), 449 Strand, London, W.C.; 

and of all Booksellers. 





AS GOVERNESS, Non-resident—ENGAGEMENT 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER. Latin, Mathematics, English, French, and 
German, Certificated. Eight years’ experience.— M. A, P.,” 15 Rotunda Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 
nn WANTED, to PURCHASE, High - Class.— 
Anu OXFORD GRADUATE, High Honours, wants a good School. or Share 
in one; Capital to £5,000.—Send all particulars to SECRETARY, Scholastic, 
Clerical, ana Medical Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
ANNUAL 


oH EVIDENCE SOCIETY.—The 

MEETING will be held at EXETER HALL, Strand, on TUESDAY NEXT, 
Chairman: the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Monro Gibson, D.D.; F. le 
E. B. Underhill, Esq. 








May 29, at 2.30 p.m. 
Speakers: the Lord Bishop of Winchester; Rev. J. 
Gros Clark, Esq., F.R.S.; Rev. R. W. Forrest, D.D.; 





LL.D.; Geseral Sir J. H. Lefroy, K.C.M.G., F.B.S, No tickets required.— 


Offices, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE 


\ 


SVENOR 


GALLERY 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW 


FROM NINE 


OPEN, 
TILL SEVEN. 





ADMISSION, 1s. 





SEASON TICKETS, 


5s. 
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EW DOMINICAN CHURCH, 
Southampton Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


THE SOLEMN OPENING 
Takes place on THURSDAY, the 31st of May. 
HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 
WIL. PRESIDE. 
HIS LORDSHIP THE BISHOP OF CLIFTON 
Will sing Pontifical Mass. 
THE VERY REV. FATHER T. BURKE, O.P., 
‘Will preach in ee eaten haa and in the 
Admission by Ticket—Morning, £1 1s, 103 61, 3s 6d. 


Frening, 5s, 33, 23. To be obtained at Burns and 
Oats’ ; Mrs. Giupra’s, Suuthampton Road, Haver- 


stock Hill; and at the West-End Libraries. 
Sermons will a’so be preached by 
FATHER BURKE, 
On FRIDAY Evening, June Ist, at 7.30 p.m.; and 
On SUNDAY, June 3rd, at 1l a.m. and 7 p.m. 


DDITIONALHOME BISHOPRICS 
ENDOWMENTL FUND. 

‘A MEETING to PROMOTE the FOUNDATION of 
+he SOUTHWELL BISHOPRIC will be held, by the 
kind permission of the Lord Mayor, in 

The EGYPTIAN HALL, MANSION HOUSE, on 
FRIDaY, June Ist, at 2 p.m. 

The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR will 
preside. The Resvlutions will be moved and sup- 


d by— 

Phe ale the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
the Right Hon. the Earl cf Devon, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield, the Right Hon. Sir Richard Cross, 
MP., J. S. Gilliat, Esq., Governor of the Bank of 
England, the Rev. Canon Gregory, aud others. 

Cards for reserved seats may be obtained on apli- 
eation, by letter (enclosing stamped and addressed 
envelope), to the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. A. J. 
INGRAM, St. Margaret’s Rectory, Finsbury Sqnare, 
E.C.; or at the Office of the Fund, 7 Whitehall, 8.W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 

J = Square.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS wil he 
held in the READING-ROOM, on THURSDAY, May 
Slt, at 3 p.m, the Right Hon. the EAKL of 
CARNARVON in the Char. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

May Ist, 1883. 


ome DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION, Lim tel, 
405 Oxford Street, W. 


A MEETING to promo‘e tke ehjects of the 
Association will be held on WEDNESDAY AFTER- 
NOON, May 30th, at half-past 3 o’clock, at 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, by kind permission of his’ 
Grace the Duke of Westminster ; the Earl of Carnarvon 
in the Chair. 


The Meeting will be addre:sed by Albert Grey, Esq , 
M.P. (Chairman of the Association), the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Earl of Morley (Under Secretary of 
State for War), Arthur Balfour, Esq., M.P., Sir 
Thomas Brassey, K.C,B., M.P., ‘fhomas Burt, Esq., 
M.P., Henry Fowler, Esq., M.P., and others, 

Admission by ticket or private address card. 


M. H. HART, Hon. See. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION isnow OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Tlustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
EV. J. CHARLES COX, in con- 
sequence of his Vicar’s resignation, desires a 
SOLE-CHARGE or CURACY about Next MICHAEL- 
MAS. Country or country town, and Southern 
reeanpeeterred.—Addvens, Christ Church Vicarage, 
ichte.d, 


Peres COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


_A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 

















LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast ani inland 
soenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 

—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 

BLISHMENT is sitnated in the most beantiful distri+t 

in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort —For 

we ag address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
eds, 








hy 

[XVALID HOME offered in the House 
of a Physician in the South of England, for any 

LADY of good fumily, not mentally afl cted. Highest 

possible references given and required.—Adiress, 

C.,” care of MATTHEWS BROTHERS, 27 Carey 
Street, London, W.C. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
: By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
< 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

+ nag Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
F om Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
— of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


st, SW. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— 

ELECTION of HEAD MASTER.—The Office 
of HEAD MASTER of this SCHOOL will become 
vacant in August next, and the Governing Body of 
the School will pro-eed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER 
in the Month of July. Caxdidates are requested to 
forward their applications, accompanied by testi- 
monials, on or before June 9th next, t> the under- 
signed, from whom particulars of the tenure and 
emoluments of the Office may be procured by written 
application, on or after the 12*h inst.—HORACE W. 
SMITH, 40 Craven Strect, Strand, London, W.C., 
Secretary to the Governing Body, May 10-h, 1583. 


HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOLS, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

The Court of the Grocers’ Company are PREPARED 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from GENTLEMEN 
who may he desirous of obtaining the HEAD 
MASTERSHIP of these Schco!s, which comprise a 
Firzt-grade Classical School, established by the 





Grocers’ Company ; and a Grammar School, founded | 


by Sir Wm. Laxton in 1556, 


The Company will | 


guarantee to the Head Master a minimum income of | 
£1,000 a year, and an excellent residence frec of rent, | 


rates, and taxes, for two years from the begiuning of 
Michaelmas Term next. During this period, it is 
expected that the First-grade School will show 


further development, on its transfer to the new | 


School Buildings, now ready for opening. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of an 
English University, and a Member of the Church of 
England. Other things being equa!, a Clergyman 
will be preferred. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hal!, London, E.C., 
to whom the Applications of Candidates, accompanied 
by testimonia!s, must be sent, on or before the 12th of 
June. The Election will take place on or before the 
llth of July. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in M.chaeimas Term next. 

Grocers’ Hall, May, 1883. 





ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 

The Committee DESIRE to APPOINT a LADY as 

LECTURER or ASSISTAN!-MISTRESS 


who is | 


competent to give Teaching in Classics to the Middle 


and Highest Forms in the School. 
The Appointment will date from September next. 
Applications, which should state experiene> and 
certificites, are to be addressed to Miss DAY, the 
High School, Dover S:reet, Manchester, from whom 
further information can be obtained. 
ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL 


EXAMIN ATI NS for DEGREESin AKTS, SCIENCE, 


and LAW wi! be held in the OWENS CULLEGE in 


JUNE, commencing on the 15th. 
The Preliminary Examination is open to all persons 
who have matriculated, the others only to those who 


have followed prescribed courses of ztudy in a College 


of the University. 
For further particular:, apply to the Rezistrar. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


lg Y COLLEGE 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOL\AR- 
SH.PS will taRe place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 18383. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14 on J :nuary 1st, 1883,— 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley Colleze, Abingdon. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 





SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED | 


for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 


particular:, a;-ply to the Rey. the HEAD MASTER, 


School House, Sherborne. 





SCHOLAR. | 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY-| 


SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducte | by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCUE, Master in the 
Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a FuW BOYS int» his 
Family. Careful supervision. Special advautages for 
scientific and merca: tile studies. Highest refe a, 
—Addres:, Saalzasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surr-y. 


EV. H. A. MITTON, M.A., Sherburn 
House, near Darham, RECEIVES YOUNG 

MEN for PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY or 
ORDINATION. Large house, grounds, &c.—Fuall 
inforrzation on correspondence. 















DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





PaTRON, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EVER HELD. 

Garden prom-nades. Attractive fish culturing 
operations. Large and well-stocke! Aquaria. 

Li‘eboats, Life-savinz and Diving Apparatus. 

£ca and Fresh Water Fishing in all its branches. 

Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 
Cookery. 

Open daily from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m., until further 
notice The full Band of the Grenadier Guards (by 
kind permission of Col. Clive) will perform twice 
daily, under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. 

Admission, One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it is 23 63. Season Tickets, 
Two Guineas, 

Prine:pal Entrance two winutes’ walk from South 
Kensing'on Station, Metropolitan and District 
Rai'ways; trains every two minu'es, Omnibus 
route from and to Piccadilly and Hammersmith. 

Exceptional fa ilities are offered by the leading 
Railway Companies for the conveyance of passengers 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the 
complete and descriptive Official Catalogue, which is 
to be olt.ined ouly inside the Exhibition, Price One 
Shilling. 

Representative Collections illustrating all branches 
of the Exhibition from the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawa‘i, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 
Newfoundland, Russia and Poland, Spain and Portugal, 
Straits Settlements, Switzerland, Tasmania, United 
States, West India Islands, &c. 





YOUNG LADY, at present on the 

Continent, DESIRES a SITUATION as 
GOVERNESS in a Family. Q wilifications, German 
and French, acquired on the Continent ; thorongh 
English ; Music, Vocal aud Instrumental ; Elementary 
Driwing. Excellent testimonials can be submitted. 
——— to‘* M. R.,”’ 18 Junghof Strasse, Frankfort- 


on-Main, Germany. 
( {IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Hcad Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £450 per annam available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fves, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
H ghbtield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next HALI-TERM begins JUNE 11th. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. — FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the average value of 
£39, tenable for three years, will be offered for COM- 
-ETITION on July 19th and 20th. Open to boys 
under 14.—For further information, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER, 


1 OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
p ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PULLED for, June 26th. . Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxtord or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
matic:.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 


Schoul, Fleetwood. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 

‘ie College, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 
Fourteen, fur ELON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from 
any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen 
Pupils taken.” Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. 
M. HEATHCOT #, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 











|. eed AND J loi |. ope 
|. jini AND 1, ‘elie ea 


|: salen AND 1” Scalia |.’ Caen 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





COCKS 
ORIGINAL 


READING 
SAUCE. 





Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 
FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCER induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 
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UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... it .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £880,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ecidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, "£259, 000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
14? Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. wm Life, Marine. 








Capital Fully Subscribed __... . £2 500,000 

Capital Paid up "250,000 

Life Funds, in “Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed . _ 809,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .... 1 077, 000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
_West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
"JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
REC K ms 
ECK BAN K.— 


B IRKB 
ion Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Depo:it at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
—. _FRANCIS RAVE NSCRO T. Manager. 
NVESTMENT ASSURANCE. 
Polics-holders of the LIFE ASSOCIATION of 
SCOTLAND in Clas: B obtain all the Advantages 
of an ordinary Lite Assurance, combined with 
a most Profitable Investment. 
Claims Paid and Bonuses, upwards of Four Millions. 
*,* IMMEDIATE ASSURERS 
Will secure a Year's Bonus more than | iter Entrants. 





Lonpon—5 LOMBARD ST., and 123 PALL MALL. 
EpInBuRGH—&2 PRINCES STREEDP. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross, 
$8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
IN DEED, are the EFFECTS of 
LAmPLoucH SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
ting to the Constitntion. ‘sola by Chemists 


OLLOW AY’ PILLS.— 
INDIGESTION, : AND Liver Com- 
PLAINTS.— Persons enifering from any deranzements 
of the liver, stomach, or the organs of digestion 
shou'd have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as there is 
no medicine known that acts on these particular com- 
plaints with such certain success. Its peculiar 
properties purify and regulate the circulation, 
strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, and 
rous thesluggish liver. It is invaluable to dyspeptics, 
restoring the patient to the soundest health and 
strength. These preparations may be used at all 
times and in all climates by p rsons affected by 
biliousnezs, fiatulency, colic, nausea, or dsordered 
liver ; for hearth irn, water-pangs, and sick- headaches, 
they ‘are specifics. Ind eed, no ailment of the dige: stive 
organs can long resist their purifying and corrective 
powers, 











STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink fo for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &&. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtrined 


of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


aeeneens | agit oe 





OXFORD ST. 
W. 





LONDON 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 33 6d per Ib., carriage paid, 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 





SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 
Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
_ ey. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL — 
1876. JURORS’ AWAR 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE. MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’ "Ss ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at As 14d and 28 9d per box. 


BRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE. 











OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





por™> MEATS. Also, 





aie of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rpPURtLE 1SO UP,and JELLY, and other 





grscusris for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














Arcee 
THE NEW NOVELs. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


Matuers, Author of “ Comin’ ce the Rye.” 


A Maid 
CATHARINE Called Barbara. By 
Her Sailor Lo 

Macguo1p, Author of = ig Jy Mrs. 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton. 
What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


FitzGERALD Mo.toy, A s 
below Stairs,” &, a tind Life 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Now ready, 12mo, cloth, 33 6d, 


K ALLO S§;: 


A TREATISE ON THE SCIENTI 
PERSONAL BEAUTY A ND D TH URE 
CURE OF UGLINESS 


By a 
FELLOW of the ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Shee NATIONAL REVIEW 
JUNE. 23 6. ‘ 


CoNnTENTS. 
be a5 1s A WuIa? By the Right Hon. Earl Percy,. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN JInpo- CHINA. 

* Auth or of ‘* Across Chrysé.”’ By the 
HE RADICALISM OF THE MARKET-PLace, B 
Mallock. hihi 

LINES TO AN UNKNOWN Cockney. By Alfred Anstin. 

‘* VEILED OBSTRUCTION.”’ By Arthur James Balfour, 


MP. 

JOCOSERIA: A PLEA FOR THE READER. By William 
John Courthope. 

Nationat Unity. By Robert Moffatt. 

Epgar Quinet. By George Siintsbury. 

Tue Frigut oF Prince METTERNICH, By Baron 
Carl von Hiigel. 

THE Work oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Canon 
Gregory. 

EneGiisH TENANT-RiGHT. By Clare Sewell Read, 

CurRRENT Ponitics By the Editors. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, ‘illustrated, ds. 
EW PRINCIPLES of NATURAL 
ee By WIi.iram Lei¢uton 
JORDAN, F.R.G.3 
London: Davin Boauk, 3 St. Martin's Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


With Illustration, 400 pp., crowa 8vo, 7s 6d. 
N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN 
and SWISS HEALTH RESORTS: their 
Fag be Medical Aspect. By WILLIAM Marcet 
M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
a Wg 
_J. and A. CHURCHIL L, 11 New Burlington Street. 





OEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. 
Edited, with Notes, by AntHuR C. AUcHMUTY, 
M.A. Price 1s 6d. 
“We have seen no better book of its kind.”— 
Spectator, 
** An admirable little book.’’—Academy. 
London: Kegan Paut, TRENCH, and Co. 


Just publis ed, price 33 6d. 


CRIPTURAL MIRACLES and 
MODERN SCEPTICISM. Being a Review of 
the present Position of the Argument for Miracles. 
By the Rev. Prebendary ANDERSON. 
Bath: D. McWatTERs. 


ady this day 
OLLEGE DAY 8; recorded i in Blank 
Verse. Printed on Dut h, hand-made paper. 
Feup. 8vo, parchment covers, 5s. 
T. FisHER Unwin, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
5s. By the Author of “ Dorothy Brown.” 
REMINGTON and Co. . 


|Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Syduey, 
| Melbourn ", Christehureh, N.Z. 


FRY’S WyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’ ’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONL’ 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
O CLERGYMEN and OTHER 
BENEVOLENT PERSONS.—Letter received 
April 5th, 1883, from the Rev. W. PstTTMAy, 17 
High Street, Herne Bay :—‘‘ Finding great relief in 
throat affections and coughs from Dr. Locock’s 
Putmonic Warers, I have often given them to poor 
people suffering in that way, &c., &c.’’ They in- 
stantly relieve and cure asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breuth, 
phlegm, pains in the chest, rheumatism,—and 
taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6 ', an} 1s 
per box, by all Druggists. 














COCOA 
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Tuesday next, at all Newsagents, price 1s. 

Rain TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

CoNTENTS FOR JUNE, 1883. 

1. Beuxpa. By M'ss Rhoda Broughton. (Con- 

* tinued.) 

9, @ENERAL CHANZY. 

3, HALLUCINATION. 


0. 
H ag GuapstoNne’s Eariy Pouirics. 
6 UNCLE George’s WILL. (Conclusion.) 
7, PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ‘Lorp STRATFORD 
+ *“*ND THE CRIMEAN WAR.—XXII.-XXY. 
ATTY THE FLASH. 
. a UNDER DIFFERENT ASPECTS, 


1 See STEWART. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Con- 


.) f 
RicuarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 
On May 29th (One Shilling), No. 282. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by W. Saavu and 
MavrieER. 
_ CoNnrTENTS. 5 
By THE GATE OF THE Sea, (With an Illustration. ) 
Chaps. 11-18. ‘inane 
Nas OF Pro 3 
aon nena or Tuomas Wyatt. (A Leaf from our 
state Papers.) By A. C. Ewan. 
A PasToRAL M: DITATION. By Harry Jones. 
ITALIAN PEASANT LIFE. By Linda Villari. 
Bata AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS A CENTURY AGO. 
No New Tune. (With an Il ustration.) Chap. 
7 35. Honours Divided. Chap. 36. Reward; and 
Panishments. Chap. 37.—Yes and No. Chap. 38, 
‘At Bordighera. Chap. 39.—Last Words. 
London: STH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1883. No. DOCCXII. Price 23 61. 
ConTENTS. 

SrerHEN’s HisTORY OF THE CRIMINAL Liaw. 

Tar Mitiionaire.—Part III. 

ASxeETcH FROM CORNWALL. 

Tus Deatu oF Rotuesay: A TRAGEDY IN SCOTTISH 
History RECONSIDERED, 

Tye LitrLe Worup: A Story or Jaran. In Two 
Parts. By Rudolf Lindau. 

Our OccuraTIon OF Ea@ypr. 

Tur COUNTRY, THE MINISTAY, AND THE OPPOSITION. 
Wituiam Biackwoop ad Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


Now ready, price 6d. , 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 8, JUNE, 


CoxTENTS. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chaps. 
31-35. ‘ 


AFaiturut ParisH Priest. By Samuel Smiles. 

May-FLy Fisuine. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

> Tuing CaLLtED Love. By the Countess of 

ersey. 

+ See Out To AusTRALIA, By Edward E. 

orris. 

Tue Paceant or Summer. By Richard Jefferies, 
Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.’’ 

Tamzin's CHorck. By Esmé Stuart. 

LonGMans, GREEN, and Co. 

Now ready, NUMBER TWO of 
MEE Y ENGLAND, 
THE NEw ILiusTRATED MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 

St. Atpan’s Appry. By R. Brinsley Sheridan 
Knowles. With an Etching of the Abbey by 

Tristram Ellis, 

LOVELY AND PLEASANT IN THEIR Lives. By Alice 
Meynell. 

A DovntruL ParIsHIoneR. By John Oldcastle. 

A Rope-maker’s Saturpay Nigur. By James 
Ashcroft Noble, 

THE Law or THE MoTHER AND THE CHILD. By 
John Geor se Cox. 

Boates or Provincia Lire, II. Social Liability. 
By Mrs. Loftie. 

Dress In MERRY ENGLAND. By Mrs. Haweis. 

REVIEWS AND VIEWS, 

OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

The Academy says:—‘‘The success of the first 
number has been great.” 

The Evening Standard says :—“ ‘Merry England’ is 
handsome magazine, with qnite an aristocratic look 
about it. The contents are unquestionably good.” 

The Graphic says:—“ Our youngest magazine has 

egun its gracious mission of brightening with fresh 

tight and sweetness the grey dullness of middle-class 

The Glasgow News says:—‘ The etching is worth 
the cost of the magazine many times over.” 

NOTICE. —The First Edition of the May Number 

MERRY ENGLAND (consisting of 5,000 copies) 

aided been immediately exhauste], 2 REPRINT 

as been made, copies of which can now be obtained 
from all Booksellers, or at 
44 Essex Street, Strand, London. 





Just ready, price 4s. 
pre SCOTTISH REVIEW, for 
MAY, 1883. 
LE ConTENTS. 
* HDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS AND SECONDARY 
Epvucation. 
2. Lorp Macavtay, 
. Ear.y Scorrisy Buraus. 
. ARCHEOLOGY IN THE SouTH-WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
ee NOSTICISM. 
6. aes FUTURE oF THE HIGHLANDS. 
e hog REsutts OF Scotcu THEOLOGY. 
. RS. CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 
s SOXTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Lee tniEs OF ForEIGN Reviews, &e. 
L a ALEX, GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row; and 





THE ART JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY, 2s 6d. 





“The LAST SHEAF.” Etched by Lalauze, after 


Maurice Letorr. For this fine Salon Picture, seethe JUNE ART JOURNAL. 


“HOME AGAIN.” Engraved in Line by C. 


Covsen, after E. A. WatERLow. Inthe ART JOURNAL, for June. 


“ GETHSEMANE.” A Terra-cotta Panel by 
Georce TiNwortH. For this interesting plate, see. the ART JOURNAL, for 
JUNE. 


The LITERARY CONTENTS of the JUNE 
ART JOURNAL include “A London Breathing-place: Richmond,” by Grant 
Allen ; with five Illustrations.—‘‘ Old College Plate at Cambridge,” by A. P. Humphrey ; 
with three Illustrations—The Jones Collection at South Kensington, by G. R. 
Redgrave; with nine Illustrations.—Metal Railings and Finials, with seven Ilustra-- 
tions.—National Gallery Acquisitions, with an Illustration.—The Institute of Water- 
Colour Painters, with seven Illustrations.—Architecture, by G. Aitchison, A.R.A.— 
George Mason, by Mrs. Meynell.—The Grosvenor Gallery, The Royal Academy, &c. 





26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 








CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout tho 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebiz COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


| HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who 


DR. 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 

ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, HAY-FEVER. 
which will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. 

ALKARAM. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. HAY-FEVER. 


DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. NEwBeRyY and Sons, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN 9S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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Now ready, in crown $vo, price 7s 6d. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. : 


This is a remarkable and important book. The theory it enounces may, without 
exaggeration, be termed a discovery, and will be thoroughly canvassed by all who 
take a serious interest in the broader aspects and deeper problems either of science or 
of religion. Too impartially scientific in its method to be fairly styled apologetic, 
Mr. Drummond’s volume yet marks a distinctly new departure in apologetic literature. 
The author succeeds in bringing science and religion into line, and in meeting the 
reasonable demand of scientific men that the truths of the spiritual life be stated “ in 
terms of the rest of our knowledge.” He aims at showing not the analogy, but the 
identity of the laws which govern the physical and spiritual worlds, It is difficult'to 
say whether the scientific or the religious reader will be the most surprised and 
delighted as he reads a volume which must stir a new hope in the mind of each. 
Certainly, religious truth has never been dressed in a garb in which scientific men are 
more likely to give it a welcome; never has so thoroughly fresh and reasonable ex- 
pression been given to the deepest truths prized by Evangelical orthodoxy. 

; Aberdeen Free Press. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


THE APOSTATE: 


A Tragedy in Two Parts. 


JULIAN 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, Author of “Teuton.” 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—VOLUME I. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, price 1s. 


SHERIODAN’S PLAYS. 
With an Introduction by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


To be had in cloth, cut edges, or cloth, uncut edges, with paper label. 


Prozpectuses and Specimens of this Series may be seen at any Bookseller’s, or will be sent on application by 
the Publishers. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
MY REMINISCENCES. 


By Lord RONALD GOWER. 


2 vols., with Frontispieces, demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—"* These light and airy sketches will prove an extremely popular book.”’ 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘' A very entertaining work...... Lord Rona'd Gower has a great deal to tell 
that was well worth telling, and what was worth telling he has told remarkably well.” 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
- BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Revised Lists of New and Choice 
Books recently added to Mudie’s Select Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly 
Reduced Prices, are now Ready for Delivery, and will be 

Forwarded Postage Free on Application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


May 26th, 1883. New Oxrorp STREET. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
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1% 4 Year. 
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Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 
8yo, cloth, 83. 
HE DATA of ETHICS. Being the 
First Part of the Principles of Morality. By 
Herbert SPencer. Third Edition, with an Appendis. 


8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS : being 
Part V. of the Principles of Sociology (Vol Il., 
Part 2). By HerBert SPENCER. 
A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer's Works may be hai 
on appl'cation. 
Wittrams and Noraats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. P 
. WATTS on ASTHMA an 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By —_ 

. Watts, 4 ae ae ae 5 Bulsti 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. : 

London: G. MrrcuEit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, ~ 
PART I. of a 
New Novel by Mr. Laurence Oliphant. 


ALTIORA PETO. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Part I. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
To be complete] in Four Monthly Parts, 


SONNETS. 


By the Eart of Rosstyn. Crown &vo. [Immediately. 


This day is published. 


By Mrs. OtrpHant. Ocizinuly published in Black vood’s Magazine. 
yols, 8vo, 25s 6d. 


oo 


This day is published. 


FISH and FISHERIES. 


A Selection from the Prize Essays of the Internitional Fisheries Exhibition, 
Edinburgh, 1832. Ed‘te1 by Davip Henrgert, M.A, With Muips and 
Illustrations, price 7s 64. 


This day is published, 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. 


By Joun Stuart Biackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh, Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 63, 


“This little book, a model of compendiousness......zives proof of taste as well 


a3 knowledge, of intimate acquaintance wi-h the originals as well as deep admira- 
tion of them.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. 
By ‘A Prarn Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“This extreme'y clever book...... remarkable for its descriptions of character, 
its pictures of society, its bright satire, and the thorough healthiness of its tone.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Thoroughly sparkling and lively.” —Graphic. 

“A work of great ability, by one who ob<erves keenly, and at the sime time 
sees deeply into character. She has the power cf presenting real people.”’— 
Atheneum, 

This day is published. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. 


With an Introduction by L. B Watror”, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,’’ “ Pauline,” and “ Cousins.’”’ Crown 8vo, 5:3. 


This day is published. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


Roman and English. With Revised Texts, Introductions, and No‘e:, 
Glossarial, Critic.1, and LU storical. By CHartes Worpsworra, D.C.L, 
Bishop of 8, Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College, Author of 
“ Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8y¥o, 
price 7s 6d each. 

“This is one, and the best we have seen, of the so-called ‘Pure Text’ editions 


of Shakspeare...... The introductions are uniformly exce lent......The explanatory 
notes are short, clear, and always to the po:nt.””—Whitehall Review. 


The REVOLT of MAN. 


By Watter Besant. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3:61. 
“The Revolt of Man’ is desi-ledly clever......I6 is a havpy idea well worked 
out, and must rank amongst the best literary confections of its kiad,”"—A‘heneum. 
“ The author of the satiric:1 romance before us has achieve a very remarkable 
snecess...... The book, as a whole, ougut to be real by everybody wh» has the wit 
to appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and amasement.”—Stturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. 





Just published, 8vo, price 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Se 


WO NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD; and other 


Tales. By the Author of “ Phyllis,’ “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “Matrimony,” “Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


“ Mr. Norris has succeeded. His novel, ‘No New Thing,’ is a very curious one, 
teeeee here is unmistakeable capacity in his work.”’—Spectator. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready at all the Libraries on June 7th. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “‘ A Princess of Thule,”’ ‘“* Mcleod of Dare,” &=. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 3ls 6d, 
MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “Mr. ISAACS.” 


{PecTorR CLAUDIUS. A True Story. By 


F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. Isaacs.” Crown 8yo, 43 6d. 


NEW BOOKS by Mr. F. W. H. MYERS. 


BSSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 


I., CLASSICAL; II, MODERN. Crown 8vo, 43 Gdeach. 





Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


J{NGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS. A 


Series of Aldressesand Essays. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo, i4s. [Neat week, 


| the LAND of the LION and SUN; 


or, Modern Persia. Being Experiences ofjLife in Persia during a Residence 
of Fifteen years in various Parts of that Country from 1866 to 1881. By 
C. J. Witts, M.D, late one of the Medical Officers of H.M.’s Telegraph 
Department in Persia. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


HE LIFE of SCHILLER. By Hervrica 


Duntzer. Travslated by Percy E, Pinxertoyx. With Illustrations 
and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


With PREFACE by CHARLES DARWIN. 


HE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS by 
INSECTS. By Dr. Hermann MULter. Translated and Edited by 
D’Arcy W. Tuompeson, Jun., Scholar of Trivity College, Cambridge. 
With a Preface by CHARLES Darwis, F.R.S. With numerous I]!ustra- 
tions, 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


UTUMN SWALLOWS: a Book of Lyrics. 


By Extice Hopgrss. Extra feap. 8vo, €s. 
By the Hox. Lady WELBY-GREGORY. 


LKS and CLUES. By the Hon. Lady 


Wetny-Greaory. Second Elition, revised, with Notes, Additions, and 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** This isa very remarkable book, full of spiritual insight and intensity. 
pee It is throughout bathed in a spirit of an intense religious life, and is 
full of the suggestiveness of the highest realisations of spiritual faith,”"— 
British Quarterly Review. 


(Tike KINGDOM of CHRIST. By Frepurick 


Deyison Mavricr, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


{ TC Y AT) \T ; 
MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, No. 284, 
1 for JUNE. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

Tue Wizarpn’s Sos. By Mrs, Ol'‘phant. Chaps, 22.24, 

W. R. Grea: A SKETCH. : 

THe SCRAMBLE FOR WEALTH. By a London Artisan. 

Yue OLD ViRGINIAN GENTLEMAN. 

FRENCH SOUVENIRS. 

AppRFSs TO THE WorDSWwoORTH Society. By Matthew Arnold. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. : 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





~ GLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Second Elition, c>own 8vo, cloth, price 93. 


The ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 
AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. Sevtar, M.A., UL.D., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 





Small 4to, paper cover, price 73 6d. 


The SALTAIR NA RANN. A Collection 
of Early Middle Irish Poems. Edited from M.S. Rawl. B. 502, 
in the Bodleian Library. By Wurrtey Sroxes, LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College. Being Vol. I., Part III., of the 
Medizeval and Modern Series of Anecdota Oxoniensia. 


Small 4to, paper cover, price 23 6. 


BENTLEY’S PLAUTINE EMENDATIONS. 


From his Copy of Gronovius. By E. A. SonnenscHetn, M.A,, 
University College, Oxford, Professor of Classics in the Mason 
College, Birmingham. Being Vol. L., Part LV., of the Classical 
Series of Anecdota Oxoniensia. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
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OF THE FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY 


CHURCH. By Antonro Rosmini. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. 
P. Lippoy, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


The ONE MEDIATOR: Eight Lectures on 


the Mediatorial Character of the Son of God. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1882. By Peter GoLpsmiTu Mepp, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Hon. 


Canon of St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 8vo. 
[Nearly'ready. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with other Sermons. 


By the Rev. H. 8S. Hottanp, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Churcn, Oxford. 
Seccnd Edition, crown 8vo, 73 61. 


Contents :—Logic and Life—The Venture of Reazon—The Spirit and its 
Interpretation—The Cost of Moral Movement—Christ the Justification of a 
Suffering World—The Sacrifice of Innocence—The Sacrifice of the Fallen—The 
Sacrifice of the Man—The Sacrifice of the Redeemed—The Spiritual Eye—The 
Breaking of Dreams—Sheep and Shepherd—Love the Law of Life—The Blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—Tuve Meekness of 
God—The Powers that be—The Sword of St. Michael—The Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness—The Pruning of the Vine—The Sleep and the Waking. 


**Some of these sermons are as powerful as any preached in th's generation, 
and, indeed, full of genius, original thought, and spiritual veracity. Of the first 
three, it would be hard to sponk in terms too high.’’—Spectutor. 

“These [two last named] sermons exbibit at the full the real greatness of Mr. 
Holland’s power—his originality, his insight, his range of experience, observation, 
and sympathies; and, above all, his never-failing elevation of spiritual feeling 
and judgment, speaking in language brilliant, forcible, copious, rising often to 
splendour and magnificence.” —Church Quarterly Review. 

“The sermons are thoughtful, earnest, and oftex eloquent and powerful. They 
fully bear out the high reputation Mr. LIclland has obtaine1 as a prevcher of con- 
a acceptableness and influence with hearers of education and culture.””— 

wardian. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape 
Town, and Metropolitan of Africa. Ed'ted by his Son, the Rev. CHanues N. 
Gray, , Vicar of Helmsley, York. With Frontispiece. New Edition, 
Abridged, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL 
GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS; One for Eath Diyin the Year. With an 
Introduction on their Origin, History, the Modifications made in them by 
the Reformers and by the R-visers of the P.ayer-book, the honour always 
paid to them in the Church, and the proportions in which they are drawn 
from the Writings of the four Evangelists. By Epwarp Meyrick GouLBURN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Sold separately. 

(Nearly ready. 
Vot. I. Containing the Gospels from the First Sunday in Advent to the 
Sunday before Easter, inclusive. 
Vor. II. Containing the Gospels from Easter Day to the Twenty-fifth 
Sunday after Trinity. 


FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings of 


Pvetry. Selected by H. L. Stpnery Lear, Editor of ‘‘ For Days aud Years,” 
Author of ‘‘Cuhristian Biographies,’ &. 16mo, 33 6d. 


**As a whole, we can heartily commend the collection as well chosen and 
tastefully printed.”’—Spectator. 

“* The selection displays wide reading and cultivated taste.”,—Church Times. 

“* This is one of the most pleasant and novel books of selected verses we have 
yet seen.”"—Church Review. 

** Every one of the pieces selected contains some striking and beautiful thought.” 
—Bookseller. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D., late Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


H. P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 


A PLAIN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY- 


NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, for the Use of Schools. 
By Witu1am Baker, D.D., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 16mo, 2s 6d. 


The APOSTOLIC LITURGY and the 
EPISTLE to the HEBREWS; being a Commentary on the Epistle in its 
Relation to the Holy Eucharist, with Appendices on the Liturgy of the 
Primitive Church, By Joun Epwarp Fietp, MA., Vicar of Benson. 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


ENGLAND the REMNANT of JUDAH and 


. the ISRAEL of EPHRAIM: the two Families under One Head. A Hebrew 
isode in British History. By the Rev. F. R. A. GLover, M.A., late 





SOPHOCLES. Translated into English 


Verse. By Rosert WHITELAW, Assistant-Master i 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown avo, 88.61 ee Sehool, late 


“ As a scholarly production, it loses little by compariso i 
as the translation of the ‘Ajix’ which Mr. Jebb prepared tor ths eeu eee 
ance of the play at Cambridge; while Mr. Whitelaw’s power cf writing E lish 
verse is sufficient to convey much of the charm of the original to roche —— : 
ideis of Greek tragedy must be gathered solely from translations, Mr. White 
law’s renderings are singularly close and accurate......It is an important 
bution to Sophoclean literature, and scarcely less valuable as a representation 
Greek tragedy in English verse.””—Saturday Review. of 
“*His verse is good; often very beautiful, conveying admirabl great 
of the majesty and passion of the original Greek.” Morning Poa = deal 
“Mr. Whitelaw has accomplished successfully a very diffic : 
though we have already excellent translations of Sophocl fl y = pe and 
we think he has no reason to fear comparison with his predecessors.” —Scotsman, 
“We think that it is by far the best, most readable, most poetic, and most = 
cons‘ra‘ned English ‘ Sophocles’ which we have seen. The bl 7 
cel ent, and, we imagine, would suit the purposes of the reciter, 
the stage, as well as it pleases the reader.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT and 


MODERN. By W. L, Courtney, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of N Llege, 
Oxford. 8yo, ies, ; at: 


Contents :—Ancient Idealism, Parmenides—Ancient Hedonism, Epicurns—The 
Failure of Berkeley’s Idealism—A Chapter ia the History of the Word “ Cause” 
—The New Psycholozy—The New Ethics—‘‘ Bask to Kant ’’—Kaut as a Moralist 
and as a Lozician—The Hege-ian Religion, 


RISE of CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN. 


MENT in ENGLAND. _By Crrin Ransome, M.A., Merton College, Oxford, 
Aan +! Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
rown 8yo, 63. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, fur the year 1832, 8vo, 183, 


STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


Louise Creiauton, Anthor of “A First History of England,” “ Life of the 
Black Prince,” &c. With Illustrations, royal 16m0o, 33 6d, 


Contests :—The Conversion of the English—Coelmon, the First English Poet 
—The Death of the Holy Bede—King Alfred’s Love of Study—The Greatness of 
King Canute—The Battle of Stamford Bridge—The Lezend of the Preservation of 
Beverley—Hereward—The Death of Waltheof, the Last English Earl—The Sons 
of William the Conqueror—The Siege of Mount St. Michael—Anselm, Archbishup 
of Canterbury—Henry I. and Ralph Hambard—Thomas Becket—Kinz Richard’s 
Ese .pe from the Turks—The Fight at Joppa—The Captivity of Richard I.—The 
Battle of Lewes—Edward I. and William Wallace—Edward II. and his Queen— 
Jean Froissart—A Scottish Raid—The Battle of Cressy—The Siege of C.lais— 
Richard II. and the Rebel. Peasints—Sr John Oldcastle—The Kingmaker— 

Richard I[I.—Perkin Warbeck—Sir Thomas More—Lady Jane Grey—Bishop 

Latimer—Sir Philip Siduey’s Death—A Voyage Round the Wo-ld—The Fight of 
the ‘Revenge’—Sir Walt-r Raleigh’s First Expedition to Guiana—The Gun- 
powder Plot—The Pilgrim Fathers—An English Patriot—Cromwell’s Ironsides— 
Prince Charles’s Escape after the Battle of Worcester—The Rye-house Plot and 
Lor 1 William Russell— The Trial of the Seven Bishops—The Siege of Londonderry 
—The Massacre of Glencoe—Qneen Anne «nd tha Duchess of Marlborough—The 
Cheva'ier Charles Edward—Tae Foundation of the British Empire in India—Tae 
Boston Tea Riots—How Nelson lost his Arm—Sir John Moore at Coranna~The 
Battle of Waterloo—The Stephensons—The Siege of Lucknow. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK 


of COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations— 
The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. By 
Heasert Mortimer Lucxocs, D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 63. 
“This able and he!pfal book—r ding it emphatically to all educated 
members of the entire Anglican comuunity.’’—Church Quarterly Review. 
“We heirtily commend this very interesting and very readable book.”— 
Guardian. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE: a 


B'ographical Sketch. By H. L. Sripney Lear, Author of “ Christian Bio- 
graphies,’’ &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


“We have rarely mot with a more wholesome book than this sympathetic and 
gracefully-written sketch, in which the details of Lacordaire’s outer and inner 
life are vividly portrayed.’”’—Notes and Queries. 

“This goodly volume is too modestly entit'ed ‘a sketch,’ for it contains not 
only a very thorough h‘story of Pare Lacordaire’s life, intellectual development, 
and ecclesiastical career, but it deserves respectful ition as a valuable 
chapter in the history of social and political France during the stormy days of 
the period 1830-52.” —Bookseller. 

‘* Mrs, Lear’s book is the brief but expressive record of a noble and beautiful 
lite, touching alike in its purity, its simplicity, its self-forgetfulness ; nor Co 
we desire a biographer better qualified to do it justice.”’—Saturday Review. 


PRACTICAL SERMONS. By the Rev. 


Peter THomas Ovvry, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Wing, in 
the County of Buckingham. Crown 8vo, 43. 


PLAIN SERMONS, preached in Town and 


Country. By the Rev. Avavstus N. Opnarp, M.A., Fry Hebrew Scholar of St. 











E 
Chaplain to the Consulate at Cologne. New and Revised Edition, 8vo, 63 6d. 





John’s College, Cambridge, late Vicar of Worleston, Cheshire. Crown 810, 58 
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